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*s are now adopting the circular form of reading table 


brari¢ 
It is made of quarter-sawed white oak in antique finish 


trengthened by lag bolts, and it is a very strong, substan- 





il table. It aecommodates five persons comfortably. 


Prices 
Adults’ size, 4. diameter, 31'%° high $2 
Children’s size, 34% diameter, 28° high 


Send for our complete catalog of library furniture 


Library Bureau, 


hiladelphia Washington,D.C. London, W. C 


n St, 112-116 N. Broad St 128-930 ] 
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The Truth in Fiction 


A. E. Bostwick, Superintendent of circula- 
tion, N. Y. Public library 


Paradoxical as it may seem, most fic- 
tion is both interesting and valuable in 
proportion to the amount of non-ficti- 
tious matter that it contains. A story, 
of course, may be of the highest worth 
for its literary style alone, but in gen- 
eral readers of fiction demand not only 
this, but accurate description, correct 
characterization, philosophic apprecia- 
tion of the sequence of events. Hence 
there has come to be a vast amount of 
truth in fiction. Indeed, novels might 
be divided into the various non-fiction 
classes of any system of classification, 
for there is scarcely a subject on which 
some of them do not give accurate in- 
formation. There are novels of reli- 
gion, of philosophy, of science, of art, 
of travel, of history, of biography. Fic- 
tion may give true and accurate infor- 
mation on any or all of these subjects. 
The trouble is that the ordinary fiction 
reader has little or no guide to the ac- 
curacy of what he reads. It is differ- 
ent with many other classes of litera- 
ture, say with a professed work of 
travel. Such a work is presumed to be 
true until it is convicted of falsehood, 
and a writer who tells.us, we will say, 
of the great Chinese wall, is supposed 
to have really seen what he describes. 
In fiction there is no such presumption, 
and the reader who wishes to know 
what to believe often requires aid from 
some outside source. One. test can 
very readily be applied. Is the writer 
personally familiar with what he is de- 
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Has he lived among 
the scenes of his novel? Has he known 
its characters and their ways? Per- 
sonal familiarity with the background 
and material of a story is becoming 
more and more necessary to a writer, 
although superficial acquaintance is 
often regarded as an acceptable substi- 
tute for thorough knowledge, so that © 
we read in the daily papers that Mr. 
Smith has gone to France to get local 
color for his forthcoming story of the 
Landes, and the reviewer of Mr. Jones’ 
new novel of life in Paris notes prom- 
inently that its author spent six weeks 
in allowing himself to become saturated 
with the atmosphere of the Latin quar- 
ter. Absurd as this is, it is a straw 
which shows how the wind blows. 
Twenty-five years ago Smith and Jones 
would have stayed at homeand scraped 
their ‘color’ from the palettes of 
others, or evolved it, as the German 
did the camel, from their inner con- 
sciousness. 

All this suggests the value of a short 
list of books whose writers have had 
personal familiarity with some feature 
of which they treat, and which can be 
used by those who do not care to read 
a novel of Parisian student life by a 
man who has never been out of In- 
diana, or to be betrayed into the perusal 
of a story of Southern California by a 
lady who once spent a month at the 
Del Monte. Not that these might not 
be valuable and accurate; they might 
be both, but the element of personal 
knowledge is so easily proved to be 
present or absent that a list based on 


scribing to us? 
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this alone is within the bounds of pos- 
sibility; one based on other considera- 
tions would be enormously difficult, and 
dependent on individual opinion. To 
prove from contemporary evidence that 
Jane Austen described with accuracy 
the manners of the period of which she 
wrote would be a task requiring time 
and special knowledge, but it takes no 
critical ability to know that she herself 
lived in that time and among the peo- 
ple whose manners she describes, and 
that therefore she presumably painted 
them to the life. 

The principle of selection of such a 
list as is here proposed will bring to- 
gether in it some strange comparisons. 
Evidently literary merit will have noth- 
ing to do with it, and neither will the 
probability of truth to nature as de- 
duced from other sources. The narra- 
tor must be subjected to the same test 
as a witness in a court of law. The 
question is not whether the witness tells 
his tale well, or whether it is plausible; 
not even whether, as judged by other 
evidence, it is true. If he has not him- 
self seen or experienced what he de- 
scribes, what he says is not admitted as 
testimony. If he has, it comes before 
the court as evidence, and is judged on 
its merits, no matter how improbable it 
may be. 

The need for careful annotation of 
many of the items in the’list is evident. 
A writer’s description of scenery and 
localities may have higher accuracy 
than that contained in an avowed work 
of travel, while his characters may be 
unreal and his conversations artificial. 
On the other hand, the localities in a 
book may be entirely fictitious, while 
the characterization and talk may be 
eminently true to regional peculiarities. 

So-called historical fiction is al- 
most entireiy excluded by this princi- 
ple of selection. The best of it, as in 
the case of Scott, is well known to be 
inaccurate archeologically, and it is 
very doubtful whether it is ever possi- 
ble to write atale that shall give an 
accurate picture of another age. Even 
contemporary English writers who at- 
tempt to portray the social peculiar- 
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ities of a nation so nearly related to 
them as our own make ridiculous mis- 
takes. How then shall a writer of our 
century succeed in photographing the 
age of'Neroor of Louis XIV? But en- 
tirely apart from this, it is obvious that 
descriptions based on personal expe- 
rience have a unique value as testimony, 
in books as in a court of law, and that 
there is a vast amount of such descrip- 
tion buried in the fiction, living, dead 
and newborn, of the past century. 

The descriptions found in works of 
fiction are in many cases to be pre- 
ferred to those contained in professed 
works of travel, for the reason that they 
are not written to go onrecord. When 
a writer sets down what he sees with 
the understanding that it is to be re- 
garded as in some degree authoritative, 
he is much more likely to deceive out- 
right, or to display a bias, or in other 
ways to be influenced by the personal 
equation. Where his descriptions are 
merely the setting to a story which he 
regards as the real gem, it is probable 
that he will simply tell us about things 
as they are. Furthermore, those who 
are familiar with social customs rarely 
write formal descriptions of them. 
Such descriptions are generally from 
the pens of foreign travelers, who are 
prone to all kinds of misunderstandings 
and absurdities, or of writers in a sub- 
sequent era who get their information 
at second-hand. But in fiction the au- 
thor frequently describes customs, man- 
ners and scenes of the everyday life 
about him, and his testimony therefore 
becomes valuable, as being that of an 
eyewitness. 

The preparation of an exhaustive and 
accurate list on the lines here indicated 
would be atask of some magnitude It 
is to be hoped that some one may feel 
moved to undertake it. The following 
list pretends to be nothing more than 
the grouping of a few obvious titles to 
illustrate what has been said above. Of 
course all writers of “society nov- 
els” depicting the contemporary life of 
their own countries belong in it, but 
this is so obvious that only a few have 
been included. The omission of a 
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title does not necessarily mean that it 
should not be included. Often only 
one title among a number of similar 
works has been given. The specific 
statement of titles, however, does mean 
that the author has written some books 
that could not be included. Where all 
belong in the list the word “works” or 
“novels” has been used. Thus some 
of Mrs Burnett’s best stories will be 
missed. Stephen Crane’s best book 
(and probably his most realistic) has 
to be omitted because he got his real- 
ism at second-hand. Uncle Tom’s 
cabin can hardly go in under Stowe, 
and so on. 

List of novels by persons who had special 


facilities for knowing personally 
what they depict 


Abbott Rollo stories 
Alcott Hospital sketches 
Children’s stories 
Allen Kentucky cardinal 
Summer in Arcady 
Austen, J. Works 
Balzac Comedie humaine 
Barlow, J. Irish tales. 
Barrie Auld licht idylls 
Window in Thrums 
Becke By reef and palm 
Besant Armorel of Lyonesse 
All sorts and conditions of 
men 
Bjornson Norse stories 
Black, W. Novels (chiefly for descrip- 
tions of scenery) 
Blackmore Lorna Doone (although “his- 
torical,’’*the scenery and 
characteristics were per- 
sonally familiar to the 
author) 
Boldrewood Australian stories 
Bourget Novels 
Boyesen Novels 
Bronté Novels 
Burnett Lass of Lourie’s , 
Through one administration 
Fair barbarian 
Cable Dr Sevier 
Grandissimes 
John March 
Cavalier 
Cahan Ykle 
Caine Manxman 
Cervantes Don Quixote 
Clemens, S. L. Tom Sawyer 
Collins, W. Man and wife 
Conrad, J. Almayer’s folly 
Outcast of the islands 
Crane George’s mother 


Maggie 


Crawford Italian novels 
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Stickit minister 
Sweetheart travelers 
Cross (Geo. Eliot) Daniel Deronda 
Middlemarch 
Mill on the Floss 


Crockett 


Daudet Kings in exile 
Jack 
Sapho, etc. 
Davis Gallegher 


Van bibber stories 
Dickens (nearly all) 
DuMaurier Trilby 
Duncan, S. J. Stories of India 
Eggleston, E. Novels 
Erckmann-Chatrian 
Franco-Prussian stories 
Hon. Peter Stirling 
Damnation of Theron Ware 
In the valley 
Seth’s Brother’s wife 
French (Octave Thanet) 

Stories western town 

A missionary sheriff 


Ford 
Frederic 


Fuller, A. Pratt portraits 
Fuller, H. B. Cliff dwellers 

With the procession 
Furman Sanctified town 
Garland Main-travelled roads,"etc. 
Gaskell Cranford 
Goethe Wilhelm Meister 
Goldsmith Vicar of Wakefield 
Grant Unleavened bread 
Habberton Helen’s babies 
Haggard Dr Thorne 
Halevy Abbe Constantin 
Hamblen On many seas 
Hardy, T. Wessex stories 
Harland, Henry American Jewish stories 
Harraden Ships that pass 
Harte, F. B. Stories of the West 


Dolly dialogues 
Father Stafford 
Mr Witt’s widow 


Hawkins (Hope) 


Hawthorne Marble Fawn 
Néw England stories (for 

scenery and characteris- 
tics) 

Holmes Elsie Venner 

Hornung Australian stories 

Howell's Works 

Jackson Ramona 

James, H. Jr. Works 

Jerome Three men in a boat 


Three men on wheels 
Stage land (caricature) 


King, Charles U. S. army stories 


Kipling Stories of India 
Lever Irish stories 
Lover Handy Andy 
Lush Federal judge 
MacDonald,G. Scotch stories 
Manzoni Betrothed 
Marryat, Capt. Sea stories 
Mitford Our village 
Murfree, M.N. Tennessee stories 
Oliphant Works 

Page, T. N. Southern stories 
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Phelps Dr Zay 
Hedged in 
Singular life 
Trotty book 
Pool, M. L. Works (chiefly for character 
and dialect) 
Ralph, J. People we pass 
Reade Griffith Gaunt 
‘Hard cash 
Put yourself in his place 
Simpleton 
Terrible temptation 
Remington Men with the bark on 
Richardson Clarissa Harlowe 
Ridge By order of the magistrate 
Russell Sea stories 
Schreiner Story of an African farm 
Smith, F. H. Tom Grogan 
Caleb West 
Stannard English army stories 
Steel East Indian stories 
Stevenson Island nights’ entertain- 
ments 
Ebb tide 
Stowe Oldtown folks 
Minister’s wooing 
Oldtown fireside stories 
Taylor, B. Story of Kennett 
Tolstoi Works 
Tourgee Fool’serrand ~- 
Trollope, A. Works 
Trowbridge, J. T. Stories, adult and juvenile. 
Turgeneff Works 
Ward, Mrs Hum- 
phrey Works 
Warman Railroad stories 
Watson Bonny brier bush 
Wells Wheels of chance 
Wilkins, M.E. (AIIN. E. stories) 
Wister Red men and white 
Lin McLean 
Xenos Andronike 
Zangwill Hebrew stories 
Zola Works 


Part II of the revised public docu- 
ments check list is now ready for distri- 
bution by the superintendent of doc- 
uments. The title is, Tables of and an- 
notated index to the Congressional se- 
ries of United States public documents, 
It relates to the documents of the Fif- 
teenth to the Fifty-second congress, 
both inclusive, with a table of the Amer- 
ican State papers (documents of the 
first 14congresses). It was not deemed 


necessary or desirable to continue it 
beyond the Fifty-second congress, as 
the Document catalog (Comprehensive 
index) begins with the Fifty-third con- 
gress. 
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Reference Work in a Branch Library 


C. A. Hayward, librarian Branch 6, San 
Francisco Public library 

The unexpected happens. In refer- 
ence work the unexpected is usually 
asked for, nearly always with the most 
touching confidence that all trouble is 
at an end when the question is laid be- 
fore the librarian. She has something 
to answer for who shatters such simple 
faith. It therefore behooves one to 
bestir herself, no matter how vague the 
question may at first seem. The aver- 
age person really does not know how 
to ask for what he wants, and the first, 
sometimes the most formidable obsta- 
cle, is to learn just what to look for. 
This little preliminary often requires 
more skill of another order than to 
find the desired information itself. A 
schoolgirl asks for a history of the 
United States, at the same time drop- 
ping a random remark about the first 
railroads A little questioning brings 
out the fact that her teacher requires 
her to write a history of the railroads 
in the United States, and she is given 
American inventions, to her great grat- 
itude. Another girl wants “the man 
with a destiny.” This suggests Napo- 
leon, but she really wants Fiske’s Des- 
tiny of man. 

For our real reference works, I will 
only mention as standbys Poole’s in- 
dex, Encyclopedia Britannica, John- 
son’s Encyclopedia, Appleton’s Cyclo- 
pedia of American biography, Diction- 
ary of American authors, Chambers 
biographical dictionary, Lippincott’s 
dictionaries of biography and of places, 
Century dictionary and Dictionary of 
names, and Reclus’ Universal geogra- 
phy. Indeed, one is apt to depend too 
entirely upon these. Larned’s history 
is of course another standby, and is 
often referred to for bibliography 
alone. The constitution of California 
is not included in any history of the 
state in the Branch library, nor in 
Larned, but a bibliographical note in 
the latter gives the information that 
this “remarkable document,” as it is 
called, is to be found in the appendix 
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to vol. 1 of Bryce’s American common- 
wealth. Amendments to same are in- 
cluded in the International year-book. 
For bibliography, Best books and 
Briefs for debate are of course useful. 
These are not, however, down to date. 

An amazing amount of information 
is condensed in the World almanac, 
and the schoolboy searching for some- 
thing in relation to civil government 
in Porto Rico, principle of single-tax, 
names of champions in various games, 
party platforms, indebtedness of na- 
tions, or any of the innumerable ques- 
tions of more recent interest than most 
of. the reference books contain, will find 
his facts here. The International year- 
book also enlarges upon similar sub- 
jects, municipal government, presiden- 
tial campaign, sewage purification, cen- 
sus tables, music, etc. He who wishes 
to find the flora or fauna, climate or 
geology of a country, its fla», or the 
badge of a dependency, etc., will find 
his aid in the International geography. 
The Scientific American cyclopedia of 
receipts, etc., covers most things use- 
ful, from bites in the flesh to bruises in 
furniture, proofreading to fireworks, 
from the strength of woods to the bor- 
ing of glass; even to the making of a 
bishop—of the kind compounded with 
wine. 

Harper’s Dictionary of classical lit- 
erature and antiquity furnishes much 
varied information concerning the 
Greeks and Romans in nearly every- 
thing from race-horses to libraries 
(which is indeed a far cry), and covers 
biography, geography, history, art, 
amusements, mythology, and literature; 
but for manners and customs of the 
Greeks, Gardner and Jevons’ Manual 
of Greek antiquity is more useful. For 
mythology, we have also Gayley’s Clas- 
sic myths. For present-day biography, 
Men and women of the time supple- 
ments the works already mentioned. 

For the out-of-the-way and unex- 
pected we have Chandler’s Encyclope- 
dia of universal knowledge, and Brew- 
er’s Dictionary of phrase and fable. 
This latter is a curious compound of 
history, biography, mythology, and 
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slang terms, but furnishes many curious 
facts, like the origin of the term, ‘‘man 
in the moon,” etc., not, so faras I know, 
to be found in any other of our Branch 
reference books. It does not always 
agree with other authorities. For in- 
stance, reporters for different news- 
papers must have interviewed Alexan- 
der the Great as to the price he paid 
for his horse Bucephalus, for Brewer 
says 13 talents or £3500, another au- 
thority, 16 talents or $20,000. The 
timid little man seeking this infor- 
mation goes away preferring the dol- 
lars, because, being used to the term, it 
seems more definite. This queer little 
book names the originals of the char- 
acters in certain novels, Lothair, for 
instance. Whether such information 
is supposed to come under the head of 
phrase or fable, I am unable to guess. 

I must also mention Battles of the - 
Igth century, First to the front, the 
Historical atlas, Cyclopedia of Amer- 
ican literature (1855), Familiar quota- 
tions, Soule’s Dictionary of English 
synonyms; the French, German, and 
Latin dictionaries, the Bible and Cru- 
den’s Concordance, and Reader’s guide 
to periodical literature. 

Of course reference work cannot be 
confined to reference books alone. 
The lady who wished to know why Na- 
poleon adopted the bee as his emblem 
was given the desired information in 
Things not generally known. The chil- 
dren’s books are often a mine of wealth. 

Our resources are of course limited, 
but as a last resort there is always the 
main library. 


The Buffalo Public library has re- 
cently issued a bulletin of classroom 
libraries for public schools, listed by 
grades, with an author title and sub- 
jectindexes. A very good list of books 
suggested for school reference libra- 
ries is added. The bulletin contains 
134 pages of matter and is an invaluable 
tool in helping teachers and pupils to 
the best to be had on the subjects pre- 
sented in the schools. There is mate- 
rial for every grade in school, from the 
first through the ninth. 
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Library Clause in City Charters 


Melvil Dewey, director New York State li- 
brary 


It is very important when new city or 
village charters are drawn up that 
proper provision should be made for 
public library interests. Obviously the 
proper course is to treat the library and 
its trustees exactly like the school and 
its trustees or board of education. Many 
city charters provide that the board of 
education shall determine each year 
the amount needed for the support of 
schools, and that if the mayor objects 
to the sum named, the board may by a 
two-thirds vote overrule his objection 
and fix the amount of the school tax. 
This marks the confidence of the com- 
munity in the class of citizens elected 
toits school board. The clause on pub- 
lic libraries, which should be a separate 
section following immediately that on 
schools, ought to provide that an ap- 
propriation for supporting the library 
shall be made on the estimate of the 
library trustees in the same way and 
under the same conditions as the ap- 
propriation for schools is made by the 
board of education. It is better from 
the library standpoint to state it in this 
way rather than to repeat a detailed 
statement of procedure. The public is 
still in process of education to recog- 
nize the library as an essential part of 
the educational system. The statement 
that the library is to be treated exactly 
like the schools appeals to the good 
sense of every fair man, but the bald 
statement that taxes must be levied for 
whatever amount the library trustees 
certify to be necessary, alarms many 
conservative taxpayers. On this ac- 
count I always recommend those who 
draft the charter to put the provision 
as above. 

If opposition to this proper provision 
is so strong that some compromise is 
absolutely necessary, I suggest some- 
thing like this: that such sum for sup- 
port of the library be raised as _four- 
fifths of its trustees certify to be neces- 
sary, unless this amount is reduced by 
four-fifths vote of the common council. 
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This prevents a bare majority of the 
library trustees from asking an appro- 
priation more liberal than conservatives 
would approve. At least four-fifths 
must agree in the certificate, and to se- 
cure so large a majority a reasonable 
estimate must be made. Thena second 
safeguard is found in the provision that 
the common council by a four-fifths 
vote may reducethe amount. This pro- 
tects the library reasonably and also 
gives a safeguard that some will feel to 
be necessary till the custom becomes 
more universal of relying on the library 
trustees rather than on the common 
council to decide how much is neces- 
sary for proper support. 

Another method sometimes followed, 
of providing that money for support of 
a public library shall be raised not to 
exceed a certain fixed sum, is likely to 
be bad, for often the sum proposed is 
grotesquely inadequate to the work 
which ought to be expected from a li- 
brary. It is much better to strike out 
the limitation entirely, fixing neither a 
maximum nor a minimum, and trust to 
growth of public sentiment to secure 
each year more nearly what is needed. 
American Library Association Pub- 
mess lishing Board 


- Printed catalog cards for bibliographical 
caffe. Ciiserials -2 RG 


The A. L. A. Publishing board will 
begin this spring to issue the proposed 
series of catalog cards for 21 biblio- 
graphical serials. Price for the series 
is $2.50 per 100 titles (two cards for 
each title); 40 cents per 100 cards for 
extra cards, three, four, or more for 
each title. 

Those wishing the cards should sub- 
scribe promptly. Circulars will be sent 
on application to the A. L. A Publish- 
ing board, 10%4 Beacon st., Boston: 

List of bibliographical serials 


1 Bibliofilia. 

2 Bibliographe moderne. 

3 Bibliographica, complete. 

4 Bulletin du bibliophile. 

5 Bulletin of bibliography. 

6 Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen. 
7 Centralblatt Beihefte. 
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8 Congrés bibliographique international, 
compte rendu, 1878, 1889, 1898, 1900. 

g The library, series 2. 

1o Library association record. 

11 Library journal. 

_12 Mittheilungen des Oesterreichischen Ver- 
eins fiir Bibliotekswesen. 

13 Revue biblio-iconographique. 

14 Revue des bibliothéques. 

_I5 Revue internationale des archives des 
bibliothéques et des musées. 

16 Rivista delle biblioteche. 

17 Sammlung _ bibliotekswissenschaftlicher 
Arbeiten, no. 6, 8, 10, 11 (Dziatzko’s). 

18 Transactions of the Bibliographical soci- 
ety, London. 

Ig Verhandlungen der Sektion fiir Biblio- 
tekswesen auf der 44. und 45. Versammlung 
deutscher Philologen und Schulmannern. 

2 Yearbook of the Bibliographical society 
of Chicago. 

21 Zeitschrift fiir Biicherfreunde. 


The board has a few sets of printed 
catalog cards for the following publica- 
tions: 


American economic association, Eco- 
MUOTISIC SUCCES, Vie Te 6 obec: bs once setae ee $ .28 
American economic association, Publica- 
SE Aap Ce | in nae are er 1.13 
Amer. historical assoc., Papers, v.1-5.... 1.13 
Columbia university, studies in history, 
economics, and public law, v. I-7...... 
Massachusetts historical society collec- 
BIBT GREGOR sc 5:65. 5 ois: sis oe 6-000 0.615 0105 6 4.00 
Old South leaflets, v. 1-4...........00000. 1.61 
Cards for v. 5 will be printed to fill advance orders. 
Smithsonian, Contributions to knowledge, 
Wii Be tis isskc Sesuicaaiinsiie a etna eee 2.17 
Smithsonian, Miscel. collections, v. I-39.. 2.40 
U.S. Bureau of education, Circulars of in- 
FOPTMATON, TO) 3-100 <6s.0.5:5 3 eos owas cee 254 
U. S. National museum, Bulletins, I-49... 1.02 
U. S. Special consular, reports, v. I-14.... .28 


Edward Everett Hale, whose eight- 
ieth birthday anniversary was the oc- 
casion of a fitting testimonial in Bos- 
ton, April 3, is one of New England's 
most representative and honored cit- 
izens. To the country at large he is 
best known as the author of The Man 
Without a Country—one of the best 
lessons in patriotism ever taught. His 
publishers, Little, Brown & Co., of 
Boston, recently issued an Edward 
Everett Hale booklet, giving an out- 
line of his life and principal writings, 
etc., with several illustrations. A copy 
of this booklet will be sent free to any 
applicant. 
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The Progress of the Modern Card 
Catalog Principle* 


M.S.R. James, librarian of Library Bureau, 
Boston 


It is almost impossible to write about 
the card catalog system without mak- 
ing use of language employed in its de- 
scription by others, so much has been 
written and spoken concerning it. 

The principle of the card catalog 
needs no explanation, it is too well and 
widely known. 

Its essential feature is that it admits 
of indefinite intercalation (Library 
notes, 2, 3:28). 

It is the crux of library management, 
the central point of library construc- 
tion (Library journal, 17: 229). 

A catalog on cards is universally rec- 
ognized as the only one which can be 
kept up to date, and therefore is indis- 
pensable ( PusLic LIBRARIES, 4: 262). 

The actual origin of the card catalog 
is, like many another origin, shrouded 
in obscurity, which is not so much to be 
regretted, as it is what it now is and 
does, compared with what it once was 
and did, that makes it of supreme value 
in work of all kinds and records of all 
sorts. 

It affords infinite possibilities of ap- 
plication. 

Probably the card catalog in its crude 
form can be traced back to the era of 
playing cards, certainly it cannot prop- 
erly be claimed as an American or Eng- 
lish invention; obviously in making in- 
dexes slips must have been used, and 
the value of uniformity must have oc- 
curred to their compilers. 

At any rate we know that cards were 
in use in the Bibliotheque Nationale 
Paris at an early date, and we find the 
Abbé Rozier of the Paris Académie des 
Sciences suggesting and describing the 
use of playing cards in 1775 for a gen- 
eral index to the publications of that 
society, from 1660-1775, on page g of the 
preface to the first volume (Prosser, 
origin of the card catalog. L.A. record, 
2:657, Dec., 1900), though he did not 


_*Read atthe Buffalo meeting of the New York Federa- 
tion of Women’s clubs, Oct. 8, 1901. 
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consider them as anything but tempo- 
rary expedients. 

We have reason to believe that the 
genesis of the card catalog should be 
ascribed to France, in which country, as 
far back as 1627, Gabriel Naudé and 
Cardinal Mazarin were contemplating 
the establishment of a free public li- 
brary. 

The idea of using cards once con- 
ceived, it was natural and inevitable 
that in course of time modifications and 
improvements should appear, making 
the card catalog system increasingly 
practical and valuable. 

It has been: customary to consider 
America as the pioneer of the card cata- 
log, but this is not correct. Americans 
realized its vital principle and Ameri- 
can inventive ingenuity promptly im- 
proved and perfected its details to such 
an extent,that the relationship between 
the old and new form is hardly recog- 
nizable. Having once realized its value 
practical business men at once pro- 
ceeded to apply it with increasing suc- 
cess to every form of record and every 
kind of business and profession. 

Its modern progressive history is 
bound up inthe annals of the American 
Library Association and those of the Li- 
brary Bureau of Boston, which last was 
for over 15 years the only commercial 
concern to devote itself exclusively to 
the manufacture of cards, guides, and 
cabinets, systematizing, experimenting, 
improving, and perfecting the card cata- 
log in all its details, with other library 
appliances. 

Its efforts were indorsed by the 
American Library Association, and are 
generally conceded to have been largely 
instrumental in bringing about approx- 
imate uniformity in the administration 
and equipment of American libraries. 

Ignoring the catalogs of the Biblio- 
théque Nationale andthe Académie des 
Sciences in Paris, the first modern card 
catalog in actual use appears to have 
been that of Sir Francis Ronalds in 
1820, which was used in the library of 
the Society of telegraph engineers in 
London. 

Card catalogs, we are told by Prof. 


E. P. Wright, were rather the rule than 
the exception in Irish libraries, and one 
had been in use in the library of Trinity 
college, Dublin, from 1827. The Brit- 
ish museum library also had used slips 
measuring 10x4 inches for their work- 
ing catalog, which was stored in alpha- 
betical boxes and used by the staff 
only. 

Between 1853 and 1855 Prof. C. C. 
Jewett, the eminent American librarian, 
adopted the card catalog and used it in 
the Boston Public library, of which he 
was appointed superintendent in 1857 
(Boston P. L. Hdbk, 1883), the size of 
the card he used was {5x20 cm. 

Dr Ezra Abbott planned and began 
an alphabetico-classed catalog on cards 
in Harvard college library in 1856, using 
cards punched at the lower left corner, 
through which a rod penetrated from 
back to front of the case. Hewasone 
of the first to give references to con- 
tents and parts of books. 

Boston Public library inaugurated 
the first printed card catalog for pub- 
lic use in October, 1871 (Boston P. L. 
Hdbk., 1883), which was placed in Bates 
Hall and has been kept up to date ever 
since. The unpunched cards were filed 
in drawers over which two large rods 
were placed to safeguard their contents, 
which scheme for their protection did 
not prove wholly efficacious. 

1853 may be said to be the nascent 
period of the modern library movement. 
It was then that a band of American 
librarians met together in New York 
city, at the instigation of Prof. C.°C. 
Jewett, to consider library matters. In 
1876 another meeting was held in Phila- 
delphia as a result of the first confer- 
ence, and there was organized the body 
now universally known and respected 
as the A. L.A. 1877 saw an interna- 
tional conference of librarians in Lon- 
don and the formation of a similar body 
in Great Britain known as the Library 
association of the United Kingdom. 

At the Philadelphia meeting of the 
A. L. A., a committee was formed to 
collect models of library appliances, 
and its secretary, Mr Dewey, to whm 
the library world owes so much, under- 
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took to manufacture the special library 
supplies recommended by the commit- 
tee. Much of the commercial success 
of America is due to her having adopted 
standard sizes in manufacturing. To 
Mr Dewey the A. L. A. and the Library 
Bureau belongs the “kudos”’ of obtain- 
ing and maintaining uniformity in card 
catalog requisites, which has made the 
application of the card catalog princi- 
ple to other kinds of work than library 
catalogs so successful and indispensa- 
ble. 

After the use of cards had become 
general, the next obvious consideration 
was the question of the best size of card 
to adopt, with due care in economizing 
space, the consumption of which has 
been the chief objection urged against 
the card catalog. 

The British museum cards were 10x4 
inches, the Jewett cards 15 x 20cm., the 
Crookes card tocm. x 7.5cm., those of 
the bibliographical committee of the 
Scientific club of! Vienna were 14 x3.5 
cm., and the cards used in the Konigs- 
berg library 19.5x1I5cm., not to men- 
tion others. 

After mature deliberation the A. L. 
A. adopted the 7.5cm. by 12.5cm. card, 
which is punched in the center of the 
lower edge. This size is now the library 
standard, and this form was strongly 
advocated by Mr Dewey, who was the 
first to realize the vital necessity of uni- 
formity in this respect. It is now ac- 
cepted as an international standard for 
all bibliographical work, and the U. S. 
A. Postal department recently printed 
10,000,000 postal cards of this size. 

After the size of the cards, the next 
consideration was the best form of case. 
The first cases were as crude in appear- 
ance as the old form of the card cata- 
log itself, and consisted of two drawers 
for two rows of cards. 

It was then apparent that the cards 
must be protected from disarrangement. 
The first cards used were not punched, 
but rods were placed over the top of 
the drawer. The next method was to 
punch the cards in the lower left cor- 
ners, through which a metal rod was 
run from back to front of the drawer. 
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Eventually the cards were punched in 
the center of the lower edge, and rods 
were run through these holes from the 
front of the drawer to the back. Then 
angle blocks were added, against which 
the cards rested, making them easier to 
read, and outside label-holders and la- 
bels were introduced to indicate the 
contents of each drawer. 

Finally, when the catalog increased in 
bulk, it was found expedient to facilitate 
reference by inserting at regular in- 
tervals guides or projections of 4 inch 
above the tops of the cards, on which 
headings could bewritten to point con- 
sulters to the exact location of the cards 
required. At first these were made of 
zinc, with paper pasted on the tops, 
which were slightly bent over, or the 
headings were written on the zinc itself 
in platinic chloride ink, or the guides 
were enameled and the _ headings 
painted on the enamel. Nowadays, 
strong, well-cut bristol-board is used, 
on which headings can be written or 
printed, and sometimes celluloid is laid 
over the headings to keep them clean 
and preserve them from wear. 

Every judiciously inserted guide in- 
creases the value of a card-list, index, 
catalog, or record, and prolongs its use- 
fulness. 

In practical use it was found that in 
drawer cases the drawers could not be 
pulled out to their full extent with 
safety, so a duplex slide was added to 
overcome this difficulty, and then it 
having become evident that one person 
in a library consumed too much space 
in consulting the card catalog in drawer 
cabinets, single trays were devised to 
hold one row of cards, and these are 
now considered the ideal receptacles 
for cards. 

One detail after another was consid- 
ered and received careful attention 
as the various requirements became 
known, and constant experiment and 
care have produced the finely-finished, 
convenient card cabinets of the present 
day, which are recognized standards, 
and are closely imitated by the latter 
day competitors of the Library Bureau. 

The universally awakened interest in 
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library work apparently stimulated the 
invention of improved library appli- 
ances,or it may have been “unconscious 
celebration,” for we find from 1866 on- 
ward records of numerous forms of card 
catalogs both in Europe and America, 
all of which are interesting, some prac- 
tical, and others most eccentric. To 
enumerate all those invented would take 
too much time. Those sufficiently in- 
terested will find valuable the contribu- 
tions of J. D. Brown in the Library, 
6:44-66, 1884, and 3: 393, 394, 1891, and 
Giulia Sacconi-Ricci in the Library 
journal, 18: 423-427, 1893,and_ the chap- 
ter on alphabetic catalogs in Laudé’s 
Manual de bibliothéconomie, pp. 232- 
266, the French trarislation of Dr Ar- 
nim Graesel’s book. 

The various forms of these card cata- 
log inventions have been described as 
the card, the sheaf, and the panoramic 
systems. 

The card systems are those in which 
the cards are filed on edge in drawers, 
trays, or boxes, such as the well-known 
Library Bureau card systems, that of 
the Ecole des Langues, Paris, the Bon- 
nange, Staderini, Halle,and Giessen uni- 
versities. 

The sheaf systems include the models 
of catalog slips in book form, such as 
those of the Leyden university, the 
Sacconi, the Torboss, the Brown, etc., 
to which we must add the many recent 
forms of loose leaf binders and files now 
in the market, and all worked by the 
same principle. 

The panoramic or churn systems are 
demonstrated in the rather unpractical 
and space-consuming inventions of 
Thomas Mason of London, 1891, the 
Rudolph indexer of San Francisco, 
1893, and Borgeaud’s meuble a fiches 
articulées, consisting of cylinders on 
which the titles of the books revolve 
and come into view by turning a crank. 

One of the most curious of all cata- 
log models of which we have come 
across, is that of the Sacramento Public 
library, which consists of express tags 
strung on wires, one tag to each book, 
arranged alphabetically by subjects, 
combining the functions of indicator 


and shelf list; the numbers I, 2, 3, 4 are 
marked on the tag, and when the book 
is in the even numbers are punched, 
and when out, the odd ones. 

Mr Linderfeldt had a scheme by 
which, in order to save space, both sides 
of the cards were written on and both 
ends of the drawers containing them 
were pulled out of the cabinet on both 
sides. 

The advent and universal acceptance 
of the standard size card, 7.5cm. x 12.5 
cm., brought forward the cherished 
scheme of codperative cataloging by 
means of printed cards issued from a 
central bureau. 

Several ineffectual attempts had been 
made to catalog current literature with- 
out success. The most notable were 
those of the Title and Slip registry 
in 1879, which failed for want of sup- 
port; another by the Publishers’ weekly 
in 1887, which received only 20 subscrip- 
tions, and one projected by Messrs Bor- 
den and Stetson of the New Haven Pub- 
lic library, which was abandoned in 
1893, when the Rudolph indexer and 
the Library Bureau schemes were put 
on foot. 

The only successful and permanent 
attempt at issuing printed catalog cards 
of current books was begun by the Li- 
brary Bureau in 1893 and carried on till 
1896, when the scheme was turned over 
to the Publishing board of the A. L. A., 
which has continued to issue these 
printed standard size cards to the pres- 
ent year, discontinuing their publication 
only because of the improved scheme 
of the Library of Congress, which has 
now undertaken this important matter. 

Publishers have been besought at in- 
tervals to issue printed catalog slipsand 
cards of standard size in advance of 
their publications, and some have made 
more or less desultory response, nota- 
bly, Harper and Macmillan of New 
York, and Archibald Constable of Lon- 
don, with others. 

Several of the learned societies are 
issuing printed cards and slips with 
their publications and proceedings, but 
it is a moot question whether the aver- 
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age publisher is the best cataloger of 
his productions. 

One curious attempt of the ‘tabloid 
news” kind is instanced in Card Notes 
current: medical series, of Dr Charles 
Everett Warren of Boston. It consisted 
ot a series of standard size cards on 
which were printed medical subject 
headings, under which were set out in 
different type condensed descriptions 
of each subject. 

Cards at first only used for card cata- 
logs in libraries are now found indis- 
pensable for all departments of library 
work, and are used for shelf lists, with- 
drawal lists, order lists, indexes, bor- 
rowers’ registers, charging systems, 
notes, memoranda, and periodical and 
newspaper check lists. The cards them- 
selves have been made increasingly 
valuable by the patented addition of 
tabs or projections on each card in vari- 
ous positions, which make it feasible to 
classify or subdivide minutely in a man- 
ner hitherto impossible. 

The application of the card catalog 
principle to business uses may be said 
to have commenced in England in the 
bank of England in 1852, and in its mod- 
ern successful form in America about 
the year 1884. The president of the 
Williamsburg Savings bank of New 
York city saw the card catalog in Co- 
lumbia, and immediately realized its 
possibilities as an index to depositors, 
to which purpose he promptly applied 
it. Banks of all kinds adopted it, fol- 
lowed closely by fire and life insurance 
companies, trust and safe deposit com- 
panies, and progressive business and 
professional men began to acknowledge 
its advantages for every kind of com- 
mercial and professional record. One 
mail order house is at present using 
over 2,500,000 cards! 

Card ledgers are superseding book 
ledgers and revolutionizing bookkeep- 
ing, and the card principle has recently 
been applied advantageously to the fil- 
ing of letters, papers, catalogs, pam- 
phlets, scraps, photos, etc., and all loose 
matter that requires to be kept for ref- 
erence and is usually such an embar- 
rassment. It is used in all up-to-date 
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business concerns, in libraries, by pri- 
vate individuals and professional men. 

Indeed, the card system in its mod- 
ern business aspects is one of the great- 
est labor-savers and indispensable im- 
provements of the present time, as 
has been abundantly testified by elec- 
tric, gas, water, telephone, railroad 
companies, factories, and other users. 

Its recent developments have been of 
immense value, and its future possibili- 
ties of application are_still unlimited. 
The principle is so adaptable that it will 
practically meet any demand; but, like 
other systems, “much of its success de- 
pends on the quality of the appliances 
used” (Library architecture, p. 89, Li- 
brary series), and the value of each sys- 
tem depends on its perfection ‘of detail 
and accurate installation to a very great 
degree. 

“Tmitation isthe sincerest flattery;” it 
is always more or less easy to copy, and 
that the Library Bureau card outfits are 
recognized as standard by imitators is a 
further tribute to their substantial suc- 
cess, for “things done well and witha 
care exempt themselves from fear. 
Things done without example in them 
are to be feared.” 


Librarians will be interested in the 
experiment in binding to be. tried by 
Doubleday, Page & Co. They have 
prepared a library edition of two of 
their recent works of fiction, bound 
in buckram, thoroughly sewed, with 
trimmed leaves, and which from an ex- 
amination we believe to be a decided 
improvement over the ordinary bind- 
ing. The book opens flat, has strong 
hinges, and seems to be fitted for hard 
usage. The color will probably be dark 
red, as best suited for library purposes. 
There will be an advance in the price 
of 15 cents in the library edition, but the 
books are well worth the additional 
money. The fact of the leaves being 
cut will commend them for general use, 
and save the additional 15 cents they 
cost in time and work. The publishers 
will be glad to have the opinions of li- 
brarians on this plan, and will be glad 
to receive suggestions in the matter. 
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American Library Association 
Twenty-fourth annual meeting 
Outline of program 


Boston, June 14, Saturday. 

I Morning, 9 o’clock. Lecture Hall, Bos- 
ton Public library.—Greeting by 
localcommittee. (Dr Edward Ever- 
ett Hale and Charles W. Jencks, of 
the 1853 American Library confer- 
ence, will say a few words.) 

General announcements. (Morning 
and afternoon will be occupied in 
visits to the principal libraries of 
Boston and Cambridge, planned es- 
pecially for those who have never 
seen these places.) 

June 15-16, Sunday—Monday. — Dele- 
gates may continue to stay in Boston 
or goto Magnolia. The hotels there 
are open June 14 for such as care to 


go. 
Magnolia, June 16, Monday.—Arrival of dele- 
gates; committee meetings, etc. 
Afternoon, 2 o’clock.—Council meeting. 
II Evening, 8.30.—Informal _ reception, 
.# “purely social (dancing), 

’ “ June 17, Tuesday. 

III Morning, 9.30-12. First generai session.— 
President in chair. Secretary's re- 
port; treasurer's report; endowment 
fund report; finance committee; 
committee on international codpera- 
tion; Committee on codperation with 
N. E. A.; committee on handbook of 
American libraries; committee on 
express and postal rates for library 
books; committee on title pages to 
periodicals; committee on foreign 
documents; committee on public doc- 
uments. 

Afternoon, free. 

IV Evening, 8-10. Second general session.— 
Greeting on behalf of Massachusetts 
Library club, by Hiller C. Wellman, 
president; president’s address, John 
S. Billings; address by Pres. Eliot of 
Harvard university. 

Jusie 18, Wednesday. 
V Morning, 9.30-12.— Simultaneous meet- 
ings. 
a) College and reference section. 
b) Children’s librarians’ section, first 
session. 

1 Paper, Home libraries, and 
Reading clubs, by Gertrude 
Sackett, supervisor of Home 
libraries, Carnegie library, 
Pittsburg. 

2 Round-table discussion on The 
classification and cataloging 
of children’s books. 

c) National association of state libra- 
rians, first session. 
Afternoon, free for state meetings, 
alumni meetings, etc. (Massachu- 
setts, Maine, and New Hampshire 


have already voted to hold meetings 
at this time.) 

Afternoon, 4 o’clock.—Open meeting of 
the Bibliographical society of Chi- 
cago to discuss the formation of an 
American bibliographical society. 

Opening address: On the scope of an 
American bibliographical society, by 
Azariah S, Root, of Oberlin college 
library. 

A plan for an American bibliograph- 
ical society with local branches, by 

ohn Thomson, of Free library of 
hiladelphia. 
VI Evening, 8-10.—Simultaneous meetings: 

a) Round-table meeting of officers and 

members of State library associa- 
tions. 

b) National association of state libra- 

rians, second session. 

June 19, Thursday. 

VII Morning, 9.30-12. Third general ses- 
sion.—Report on gifts and bequests 
(summary); report of committee on 
library training; report of committee 
on A. L. A. exhibit at Louisiana Pur- 
chase exposition; report of A. L. A. 
Publishing board; report of com- 
mittee on libraries and book trade; 
report of committee on library ad- 
ministration. 

Paper on fines and penalties in li- 
braries, by A. E. Bostwick. 

VIII Afternoon, 2.30-4.30. Simultaneous meet- 
ings: 

a) Catalog section. 

b) Trustees’ section. 

c) Children’s librarians’ section, sec- 

ond session. 

1 The evaluation of children’s 
books from the point of view 
of the history of literature for 
children, by Charles Welsh. 

2 Report on the list of children’s 
books with children’s annota- 
tions, by Caroline M. Hewins, 
of public library, Hartford, 
Conn. 

3 Report on juvenile fiction, by 
Linda A. Eastman of Cleve- 
land Public library. 

4 General discussion on book se- 
lection. 

IX Evening, 7.30-I0. 

7.30-8.30 Fourth general session in 
charge of Bibliographical society of 
Chicago, for report on and discus- 
sion of question of a bibliographical 
institute and related topics. 

1 Report on the scope and organi- 
zation of a bibliographical in- 
stitute, with estimate of cost, 
by Aksel G. S. Josephson and 
Carl Roden. 

2 On the value of a bibliograph- 
ical institute for the scientific 
student and investigator. 
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3 The relations of a bibliograph- 
ical institute to the Library of 
congress. 

Simultaneous session, officers and 
members State library commissions. 

8.30-10 Fourth general session contin- 
ued: 

Paper on A current bibliography 
of ‘science and engineering, by 
Prof. Charles F. Burgess. 

Ten-minute papers on_ biblio- 
graphical topics, speakers as 
follows: 

Selection of scientific books for 
public libraries, by N. D. C. 
Hodges. 

General scientific bibliography; 
international catalog, etc., by 
Dr C. Adler. 

Report on bibliographical work in 
the United States, and espe- 
cially in the Library of congress, 
by W. Dawson Johnston, of di- 
vision of bibliography, Library 
of congress. 

Work and plans of A. L. A. Pub- 
lishing board, by W. I. Fletcher. 

General bibliographic work, by 
George Iles. 

Report on incunabula list, by John 
Thomson, 

June 20, Friday. 

X Morning, 9-12. Fifth general. session.— 
Election of officers; unfinished busi- 
ness; supplementary reports. 

Three 15-minute papers on branch li- 
braries: 

1 Organization, by E. H. Ander- 
son, Pittsburg. 

2 Equipment, by Langdon L. 
Ward, superintendent of 
branches, Boston Public li- 
brary. 

3 Administration, by Frank P. 
Hill, public library, Brooklyn. 

Discussion. 

Paper on Boston Public library, 30 
minutes. 

Afternoon, free for final committee meet- 

ings, etc. 

XI Evening, 8-9.30. Sixth general session.— 
Report of committee on resolutions; 
address by some outside speaker. 

Paper, The gift extremely rare, by Miss 
I. E. Lord of Bryn Mawr. 

Paper, Books that are not read, by 
John Ashbhurst of Philadelphia Mer- 
cantile library. 

Adjournment. 

9.45: Dance. 

June 21, Saturday. Leave for trips: 
a) Inspection of libraries of eastern 
New England. b) Tour of historic 
towns. c) Excursions to: 1) White 
Mountains; 2) Coast of Maine. 

June 27, Friday.—Final adjournment of 
Boston-Magnolia conference. 


Library Notes 


022.2 Fireproof branch libraries— Follow- 
ing Mr Carnegie’s great gift to New 
York, a newspaper closed the discus- 
sion in favor of having certain club 
features in the new branches by the re- 
mark that the presence of fire made the 
proposition impracticable. The ques- 
tion was dismist as promptly as if it had 
been proposed to set upa kitchen stove 
in a powder magazine. Many assume 
that reasons which are conclusive at 
the Lenox library, with its unique books 
and costly rarities, apply also to ordi- 
nary circulating libraries. In fact, there 
is less objection to fire in a branch li- 
brary than in ordinary houses and offi- 
ces. Anything in such a branch that 
could not be readily replaced at trifling 
cost would be kept in one of the cen- 
tral fireproof buildings. The contents 
of a library therefore are no more valu- 
able than the same amount of money 
invested in furniture, groceries, or other 
material. On the contrary they are 
likely to be less valuable, for library 
books soon get soiled and worn, and it 
would be a positive gain if such dam- 
aged and unsanitary volumes were oc- 
casionally burned up. The books cir- 
culated in a branch are those in print, 
and to be had in an hour’s time for an 
average of about $1 each. Beyond an 
unjustifiable sentiment, there is no rea- 
son for extra concern on the score of 
fire, either in carrying unusual insur- 
ance or incurring the expense of costly 
fireproof buildings. The danger justly 
dreaded by librarians is that books and 
manuscripts which cannot be replaced 
should be burned. But the branch li- 
braries of the city, and most of the small 
country libraries, have none of these 
treasures,and therefore it is only a mis- 
taken sentiment that assumes that there 
are unusually grave dangers from pos- 
sible fire. 


025.2 Use of memorial funds for books—A 
manufacturing town of 20,000 inhabit- 
ants has a fund yielding $125 a year, 
to bespent for books other than no 
as a memorial to the man whose ene 
and enthusiasm created the library. 
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Two plans are submitted for advice: 

1 That the librarian choose the books 
and subjects as needed. 

2 That the income be spent wholly 
for Americana, price not to be too 
closely considerd when opportunity of- 
fers to buy valuable works. 

If the giver of the fund had made 
conditions or exprest a preference, that 
would naturally control; but as it is free 
it is practically like other public library 
money, at the disposal of the trustees, 
and they must be responsible for pro- 
ducing the best results for the commu- 
nity. It grows plainer every year that 
small libraries cannot afford to buy, 
and many of them can hardly afford to 
accept as gifts, rarities and curiosities. 
The great central libraries are the proper 
place tor such books. To suggest that 
price should not be considerd seriously 
may have some justification in the case 
of millionaires who wish to encourage 
literature and art by largely ignoring 
money, but it is subversiv of all proper 
standards to suggest anything but the 
strictest economy in expending public 
money. 

If costly volumes which the book- 
lover delights to own were offerd a 
town library at half their market value, 
it would be a wholly unjustifiable pur- 
chase, for the same reason that a public 
school lacking money for teachers and 
books and apparatus needed for daily 
classes has no right to buy, even at the 
greatest possible bargain, an old master- 
piece in oil, or curios and luxuries which 
belong to the very wealthy or to endowd 
museums. It is the business of the li- 
brary to provide the working tools for 
its daily duties. Not one library in 
1000 has means for entirely satisfactory 


. equipment, staff, and stock of books. 


On the other hand, it would be a dis- 
tinct advantage in using a memorial 
fund to assign it to some particular sub- 
ject, e.g. to reference books where the 
largest number of people would be re- 
minded of what the man, whose mem- 
ory was being honord, had done for the 
library. By selecting any single sub- 
ject, all the books in the memorial 
would be bro’t together on the shelves, 


thus serving a better purpose than if 
scatterd, and the saving to the general 
library book account would be equally 
great if- only needed books were bo'’t. 


027.7 College librarians—There was a 
time when the librarian was simply a 
keeper of books, responsible for clos- 
ing windows and doors, building fires, 
sweeping out, and seeing that no one 
carried away or injured the books. So 
many of his functions were those of a 
janitor that he had recognition and 
salary accordingly. His development 
has been an evolution, His name was 
put after youngest tutor, and before 
that of janitor, on annual catalogs. As 
more was demanded and better service 
renderd, his place was made to equal 
the tutor or assistant professor, and in 
the better colleges the librarian is now 
understood to be entitled to a full pro- 
fessor’srank and salary. But the devel- 
opment has not stopt here, for in uni- 
versities it is obvious that the admin- 
istrativ head of a great library, with a 
large staff under his control, ranks not 
with any single professor, but with the 
dean of any of theschools. It is worse 
than useless, however, because of these 
facts, to demand that in any given in- 
stitution the dignity and salary of the 
librarian shall be increast before the 
service renderd is worthy promotion. 
If a competent janitor holds the office 
of librarian, it is entirely right that he 
should have the salary and recognition 
that belongs to the work actually done, 
rather than that which theoretically be- 
longs to the work which ought to be 
done. Within 20 years Columbia had 
a janitor and assistant librarian, who 
was also for a time-acting librarian, 
combined in a single most estimable 
man who fitted easily and happily into 
those conditions. Today, J. H. Can- 
field, with the same title, librarian of 
Columbia, holds rank with the best 
university and college presidents in the 
country, because he is well known to 
be of their caliber, and doing work wor- 
thy of the dignities and salaries paid 
to such men. We should, of course, 
insist that a college ought to have a li- 
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brarian capable of doing as good work 
and entitled to as high salary as any 
professor, but if we cannot secure the 
higher grade work and a better salary 
at the same time, it is better to be sure 
that the service is renderd before we 
try to insist on the compensation, for 
hardheaded business men on our boards 
of trustees would consider it an absurd- 
ity, because of the theory that better 
service is needed, to double the salary 
of the very man known to be getting 
already as much as he is worth on the 
open market. 

We have too many cases where libra- 
rians are doing the work and not re- 
ceiving the pay. This injustice should 
be corrected as speedily as possible. 
But not infrequently a demand is made 
for increast salary because of the higher 
standards from people who are known 
to their associates in the profession to 
be little better than cumberers of the 
ground. The time to change such sal- 
aries is when there is a change of in- 
cumbents and when the case can be 
made clear to reasonable men-that the 
college is receiving an amount of serv- 
ice which justifies the promotion. 

Mevvit Dewey. 
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Pillow-smoothing books 


Adams, W.D. By-ways in book-land.. 1024.23 
Barlow, |: TRISHA VIS 23 cg 6. osc 55 eee B252.1 
Barr, A. E. Beads of Tasmer.......... B272.1 
Barrie, J. M. Auld licht idylls......... B277.1 
Benson, M. Subject to vanity.......... 665.40 
BsinGw, A. MISRCREY > 6 o0 55.5550 6-0 vs'e' B559.9 
Brown, Alice. Meadow grass.......... B812.2 
Brown, J. Rab and his friends......... 1018.9 
Curtis, G. W. From the easy-chair, 3v. 1018.14 

RPO AIM so. wiostics chissies sess ode 3 C947.5 
Eggleston,G.C. Big brother......... jE206.1 
Ewing, Mrs J. H. Mrs Overtheway’s 

POMC ULAU COR 5:6.5:0.0:5 seo 86 « '00's e16 jEg52.16 
Gaseell. Mre &. Cranford) ......63:04... G216.5 
Grahame, K. Pagan papers...........914.128 
Guiney, L. I. Goose-quill papers...... 1023.22 
Jefferies, J. R. Life of the fields....... 797.12 
Lamartine, A. L.de. Graziella......... L161.5 
iepmsb, . ISSSRYS Or TNA ci 6c. cs bccn ss 975-13 
Mabie, H. W. Under thetrees........ g17.121 
Maistre, X.de. Journey round my room.M285.2 
Meynell, Mrs A. Colour of life....... 916.124 
mitcne..D:.G,; . Dream lie sissies icescs 916.6 

Reveries of a bachelor.............. g16 
Repplier, A. Inthe dozy hours........ gI6.111 


Stevenson, R. L. Memories and por- 


REI oot F.lerscucer seen este cies cei sieuals 1027.5 
Warner, C. D. Back-log studies........ 928.14 
Van Dyke, H. Story of the other wise 

(77 ee ere ela Mie eo eecle V311.9 
Yonge, C. M. Book of golden deeds... .g98.10 
Addison, J. Sir Roger de Coverley...... 995-7 
Albee, J. Prose Idylis ................ 918.123 
Allen G. Falling in love, etc.......... 1024.35 
Bangs, J. K. Coffee and repartee...... 1018.25 


Birrell, A. Men, women, and books ...918.138 
Bolles, F. Land of the lingering snow. 917.131 

Chap-book essays, etc............. 916.129 
Clouston, W. A. Book of noodles...... —_ 14 
Gray, W.C. Camp-fire musings 9.121 
Higginson, T.W. Concerning all of us. cae 16 
Mabie, H. W. Books and culture..... 915.131 
Porter, RR: Thewinter fire: ...3..<.0:5.06%-. 1025.13 
Prime,W.C. Among the northern hills.g16.105 
Sangster, M. E.. With my neighbors . .916.125 
Stevenson,R.L. Across the plains, etc.g18.107 
Warner, C.D. As we are saying...... 1018,12 


Thrillers: novels of surprising adventures 


Allen, G. Miss Cayley’s adventures ..A426.15 
POMRBIOR (HOME 5 05s 5:0.6:010.6 cieisie cb eins A426.12 
— a and Jeffery, W. The muti- 
OTE er eT roe ee B385.51 
Wane: nob. Loma Doone....... B571.7 
Bouvé, E. 4 Centuries apart.......... B675.4 
Brooks, 5. In Leisier s:times.:....... B708.7 
Brown, T. A: Robbery under arms ....B821.5 


Chambers, R. W. Lorraine 
Red republic. SRO OEE AIA OC CET C351.18 


HO eer ae PRET ee Ee 438.13 
Collins W. PRM NPEMENAU Sc 5550's: 5127 aipi@aceie C715.4 
Couch, A. T.Q. Splendid spur....... C835.19 
—— F.M. In the palace of the 
DEST pracaluiovornsa (sa Sieieterecs cise sisvaie sna ord C866.11 
Crockett, S.R. Menof the moss-hags.C875.12 
WIN iiecnxsessxcasc0cens C875.18 
Doyle, A; C. Micah Clark «.....:.. <0: D775.13 
WYIEC COMMMAUY 5 5.5 6.<15. 0.55 c0:014,0:0:5.4 D775.23 


Dumas, A.D. Count of Monte Cristo. D891.62 


Haggard, H.R. Allan Quartermain...H121.2 
King Solomon’s mines............ H121.17 

Hawkins, A. H. Prisoner of Zenda ..H318.2 
Rupert of Fentzaa.... 2... .6i600 H318.25 

Hewlett, M. Forest lovers. . H499.7 
Life and death of Richard Yea-and- 

SUM Glare cletaare nacre vcore srcigeaie o.600er H 499.14 
Johnston, M. To have and tohold....J6465.23 
Keightley, S:R. Cavaliers......:..0'.+ K263.4 

Crimson sign.. EOC RI es 
Kipling, R. WINS osc ka essa K635. 121 
Marchmont, A. W. By right of sword. M333.5 
Reade, C. Foul WEEN iso 55's css Bc, was «3 R243.51 
Runkle, B. Helmet of Navarre....... R947.9 
Russell, W.C. Emigrant ship ........ R986.9 

Mystery of the Ocean Star........R986.39 
Scott, H. With edged tools... .......5423.41 
Stevenson, R.L. Kidnapped......... S837.12 
Stockton, F. R. Adventures of Capt. 

RCE ei hot a ni clsigials Seis ac cewek aint $866.3 
Weyman, S. J. Gentleman of France.W545.9 

Frouse Of tHE WOIE . .. 5053 0.0056 545.12 

May ROIS 66565 ssncesecsacs W545.23 
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THE meeting of the National educa- 
tional association at Minneapolis in 
July will give a half-fare rate to that 
city from all over the country. A spe- 
cial effort is being made by the officers 
of the Library section to provide a pro- 
gram that will be both interesting and 
helpful to everyone interested in li- 
brary or other form of education work. 
The papers are to be presented by spe- 
cialists in the topics which they will 
present, and it is hoped that a large 
attendance of both teachers and libra- 
rians will be present. Specially low ex- 
cursion rates will prevail from Minne- 
apolis on the railroads in all directions, 
so that it will be a good starting-point 
for the beginning of vacation trips. 


A SPECIAL committee of the A. L.A., 
made up of W. I. Fletcher, A. E. Bost- 
wick, and Ernst Lemcke, were ap- 
pointed to prepare and present a me- 
morial to the publishers of periodicals 
looking to a betterment in title-pages 
and contents of volumes in the way of 
uniformity and propriety in the matter. 
The committee have prepared and sent 
to the publishers a circular letter em- 
bodying the following recommenda- 
tions: 

1 Title-pages and tables of contents should 
always accompany the number completing a 
volume, and not the first number of the new 
volume. 

_2 Title-pages and contents should be fur- 
nished with every copy of the issue of a com- 
pleting number. 

3 They should be printed on a two, four, 
or eight-leaved section, separate from other 
printed matter, either advertising or reading. 

4 It is highly important that the section 
comprising title-page and contents (or index) 
should be secured by pasting or stitching to 
the number which it accompanies, and not be 
sent laid in loose. 


5 We would recommend for such cases that 
such a separate section as has been described 
be made and furnished with the first number 
of the new volume, stitched in at its end, not 
at its beginning. 

Publishers are requested to have all adver- 
tising pages printed on separate sections if 
possible. 

There can be no doubt but there is 
much room for complaint on the part 
of librarians as well as others on the 
points involved in the above. It is not 
an easy matter always, however, to do 
these things. As to stitching in an in- 
dex, there is a strong argument against 
it presented by the circular itself, in 
saying it is difficult to remove it then, 
and sometimes makes the number un- 
fit for the reading-room. Why there 
should be any more excuse tor careless 
handling of the index inclosed in a 
number of a periodical than for hand- 
ling the number itself is something hard 
to understand, and yet it is frequentlyso, 
as the calls for an index which has al- 
ready been sent that way often proves. 
It is to be hoped that the discussion of 
the matter will lead to a betterment of 
conditions. 


Or all the humorous books that were 
meant for serious, recently issued, Mac- 
millan’s new Geography reader, Amer- 
ica, bearing the imprint Glasgow—-New 
York, 1901, certainly heads the list. 
It is evidently a compilation of hastily 
and poorly-written letters of an unob- 
servant, uninformed, and gullible tour- 
ist. Some of the facts stated are start- 
ling. Providence,an important manu- 
facturing town, is in Maine, the smallest 
state in the Union; Boston is the capital 
of New England; Philadelphia is go 
miles from New York, and is reached by 
way of Union Pacific railroad. The pave- 
ments of its streets are almost equal to 
that of our English towns, thus com- 
paring most favorably with New York, 
where the street stones are most atro- 
ciously rough and uneven; Washington 
is in Columbia, and has a gigantic monu- 
ment in memory of the first President, 
surmounted by his statue; the Boston- 
ians are among the best educated of 
all Americans; St Louis may be reached 
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either from New York by the Central 
Pacific railroad or from New Orleans by 
a boat coming up the Mississippi, a dis- 
tance of 1200 miles, are a few of the 
choice bits of information the volume 
contains. The entire chapter on Chi- 
cago is most amusing, illustrated by acut 
of State st. that must have been made 
in the early part of its history. The 
chapter on Salt Lake City was evidently 
written before the writer had recovered 
from the giddiness of which he com- 
plains. One can only guess at its mean- 
ing. 

While the book is most amusing as 
a book, there is a most inexcusable 
fault on the part of the publishers, par- 
ticularly of the New York house, in al- 
lowing such a book as this to go into 
the markets with their imprint on it. 
No wonder one is sometimes astonished 
at the ideas of our English brethren 
on America, its people and customs, if 
such a house as Macmillan will indorse 
and send out such crazy statements 
about us as are in this volume. 


THE problem of keeping up with the 
spirit of progress, which actuates every 
librarian worthy of the name, is again 
confronting her as the time for the A. 
L. A. meeting draws near. Her en- 
thusiasm has had such a start this past 
year—her vision of herself and her 
work, its relations to the life of the 
community and its possibilities, has 
widened so largely by the touch of li- 
brarianship, which has reached her 
through periodical and visitor, that a 
strong desire to be one of the number 
at the A. L.A. is coloring every thought 
that comes. How can it be accom- 
plished? Thesalary is so pitifully small 
for all the necessities of ordinary life 
which it must cover; the distance is 
so great to reachthe gathering. And 
yet it would be such a milestone, such 
an emancipation,to see and hear and 
be of the many inspiring librarians who 
will gather at Magnolia in June. It 
would meanso much to the library for 
its librarian to come home refreshed, 
toned up, encouraged, and expanded by 
the opportunities afforded at this meet- 


ing of library workers of every class and 
kind. Double the amount of interest 
in the work, double the insight into the 
principles and aims of library methods, 
double the results in good for the pub- 
lic from one who no longer feels iso- 
lated, working in only ahalf light. Life 
never again means the same to trustee 
or librarian or library assistant who at- 
tends in the proper frame of mind a 
real A. L. A. meeting. Such the meet- 
ing at Magnolia, June 14-21, promises to 
be. 

It would be the best investment the 
library board has ever made if it should 
vote to send the librarian, and the most 
receptive member of the board, to at- 
tend the Magnolia meeting. Books do 
not make the library—thousands and 
thousands of them may be on the 
shelves, and may circulate in a year, but 
if the real spirit of books, the message 
of unselfish helpfulness and personal 
service be wanting in the institution 
itself, the real service to the community 
is well-nigh lost. And who has not felt 
the almost impossibility of professional 
growth without association with those 
of kindred interests? It is to the ever- 
lasting shame of some trustees that 
they do not allow even the time that is 
taken for attending library meetings. 
Why should they be so narrow as that? 
The general public, whose servants they 
are, if it understood, would not require 
such a sacrifice on the part of the li- 
brarian. Attending a library meeting 
means adding to the store of library 
usefulness, attending to a part of the 
legitimate duties of the library—to 
know and see the latest and best that is 
offered in a professional way. The re- 
sults of these meetings go back to add 
to the usefulness of the libraries, and 
the library board does not do its whole 
duty to the library if it does not see to 
it that the librarian is sent to gather 
and bring back whatever is offered by 
the library meeting for the good of the 
cause. The librarians of the middle 
west will be amply repaid by the trip 
to Boston and its historic surroundings, 
and the librarians are admirable hosts. 
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College Section 

Columbia—The development of. Co- 
lumbia from a college to one of the 
leading universities of the New World, 
and the constant growth of scholarly 
research-work on the part of its officers 
and graduate students, has made it ex- 
ceedingly desirable and even necessary 
to establish in its library a department 
of bibliography. 

A very suitable room, formerly the 
president’s office, is now available for 
this department, and there is now pre- 
sented the opportunity so long desired 
of making the bibliographical collec- 
tions more efficient, because brought to- 
gether in one place under direct and 
competent personal supervision, and of 
holding bibliographical exhibitions. 

The purpose of these exhibitions is 
entirely educational. In that graphic 
way, which impresses the mind of the 
student as no abstract description can 
possibly impress it, special exhibitions 
set forth the development of the sev- 
eral sciences, the literary progress of 
various nationalities, the transforma- 
tions in thought, and serve to illustrate 
special epochsinhistory. The general 
student world is constantly informed 
by these exhibits, and its thought and 
interest are broadened and deepened. 
What the museum of natural history is 
to the scientist, bibliographical collec- 
tions and frequent and systematic ex- 
hibitions ought to be to the student 
of human history and of world civiliza- 
tion. 

All the rare and valuable works which 
have heretofore been in the vault of 
this library are now easily accessible. 

From time to time loan exhibits will 
be held. These can be made peculiarly 
valuable because of the intelligent and 
generous cooperation of a large num- 
ber of collectors in this city. The col- 
lectors of New York have always mani- 
fested a spirit friendly to allthe students 
in the metropolis, by lending from time 
to time to the various libraries of the 
city treasures in manuscripts and books 
which would otherwise be inaccessible. 

Through the generosity of a friend of 
Columbia university, who placed $2500 


at its disposal for this purpose, the li- 
brary has come into possession of the 
De Witt Clinton papers, held for some 
time by Dodd, Mead & Co. This col- 
lection includes nearly 1100 letters to 
De Witt Clinton trom persons of vary- 
ing degrees of prominence in city 
and state, aggregating more than 6000 
pages. Among the more noted writers 
of this vast collection are Philip Fre- 
neau, Aaron Burr, Gov. Morris, James 
Madison, James Munroe, Andrew Jack- 
son, John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, 
Martin Van Buren, Lafayette, Robert 
Fulton, John Jacob Astor, Thomas 
Paine, Albert Gallatin, John Jay, and 
Henry Clay. 

The most important section of the 
mass of letters is that which relates to 
canals, comprising perhaps one-quarter 
of the bulk of the correspondence. An- 
other large section relates to scientific 
and agricultural subjects, in which 
Gov. Clinton. was deeply interested. A 
slightly smaller section covers educa- 
tional and literary matters. 

There are six thick volumes, quarto 
and folio, comprising over 3000 pages 
of Gov. Clinton’s letter books, mostly 
in hisautograph. These contain trans- 
cripts, someat full length, others merely 
abstracts, of hundreds of letters written 
by him. 

There is an additional folio volume, 
containing miscellaneous matter, mem- 
oranda for speeches, etc. 

The whole forms one of the most 
unique collections of valuable unpub- 
lished manuscript now known in this 
country. 

For the current academic year this li- 
brary has entered upon extensive and 
systematic correspondence with the 
second-hand dealers of the continent. 
These relations now include not less 
than 30co such dealers, and more than 
3cO catalogs come to the library every 
week. These catalogs are examined 
with great care by a member of the 
staff who has had long experience in 
buying on the continent, and the library 
has been enabled in this way to make 
some very extraordinary purchases. 
Two or three of the largest booksellers 
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in Europe have examined the details 
of this plan very carefully, and have 
frankly admitted that it gave Columbia 
library a much closer hold upon the 
minor dealers of the continent than 
they themselves had secured thus far. 
The scheme is still considered tentative, 
but in all probability will be made a 
permanent part of the library work. 

Picked up in this way, at extraordina- 
rily low prices, have been the follow- 
ing, a few of the many treasures gath- 
ered in during the current academic 
year: 

Pacioli de Borgo: Suma de Arithme- 
tica Geometria Proportioni Proportion- 
alita, Venice, 1494, the first book on al- 
gebra. 

Guarinus de Ordine Docendi ac Stu- 
dendi, printed in Venice in 1474. This 
little book is probably the second peda- 
gogical work ever printed. It is of spe- 
cial interest to Columbia because of its 
usually complete pedagogical collec- 
tion. 

Interesting from a pedagogical point 
of viewalsois Gerson’s Donatus, printed 
in Strassburg in 1474. It is one of the 
earliest school books in existence, and 
the earliest one in this library. 

Of importance is also the first edition 
of lIamblichus, Proclus, Porphyrius, 
Synesius, Pfellus, Pythagoras, Xeno- 
crates, Marsilus Ficinus, published in 
one volume by the great Aldus in 1499. 
It is a beautiful specimen of craftsman- 
ship, and is of great importance to the 
historian of philosophy. At the same 
time it distinctly enriches the Colum- 
bia collection of early Aldines. 

Recently acquired also is a book 
from the library of Pope Clement XI. 
This is the work of Lactantius, printed 
in Venice in 1478. The arms of the 
Pope are impressed on both sides of the 
decorative old binding. In the near 


, future this volume will be regarded as 


a great treasure. It has a large num- 
Ber of annotations in a handwriting 
that closely resemb!es that of Michael 
Angelo. 

The library now owns a copy of the 
first Polyglot Psalter, printed in Genoa 
in 1516. The Psalter was published by 


the great scholar, the Bishop Augustino 
Justiniano, and is remarkable not only 
for its typography, but because it con- 
tains the first biography of Columbus 
and a somewhat detailed account of 
America and its inhabitants. This ac- 
count is given to us in a gloss to Psalm 
xix. This gloss contains 138 lines en- 
tirely devoted to Columbus and Amer- 
ica. Ferdinand, son of Columbus, was 
not particularly pleased with this rather 
realistic biography of his father, espe- 
cially the reference to his humble par- 
entage. 

More interesting, perhaps, than the 
books are some of the recently acquired 
manuscripts. The most remarkable is 
a ninth century Codex, written in Caro- 
lingian minuscules, and containing the 
letters of St Jerome. It is by far the 
earliest manuscript in the library. 

Another of a later date, but of even 
greater importance to the scholar, is 
the Hypognosticon Laurentii Dunel- 
mensis, etc. Thisis known asa twelfth 
century manuscript, but is certainly not 
earlier than the end of the thirteenth 
century. It is of the greatest impor- 
tance because it was written in England, 
and contains a very important, early, 
and unpublished version of Lawrence 
of Durham’s hypognosticon. 

Another magnificent manuscript on 
parchment contains Terrence’s_ six 
comedies, written in Italy in the first 
quarter of the fifteenth century. 

More interesting in a certain way than 
anything else is a precious Chinese 
printed volume, the title of which is 
Tse Chi Tung Kien Kang Mu, in other 
words, a general history of China, 
printed in China in 1350—that is, 100 
years before printing was given to 
Europe by Guttenberg. 

J. H. CANFIELD. 


Books are education. The more peo- 
ple read the more they know. The 
more good literature there is in their 
libraries the more well stocked brains 
there will eventually be, and good 
brains never were and never can bea 
drug on the market. 
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Library Schools 
Drexel 


Some lectures from prominent libra- 
rians, given recently in the school, have 
helped to vary the monotony of the 
routine work, and have served as a 
stimulus to the interest and enthusiasm 
of the students. J. C. Dana of New- 
ark talked to the school on the sub- 
ject of fiction in public libraries. He 
gave a most interesting and inspiring 
account of his experiments in reducing 
the circulation of fiction and in raising 
the standard of that which did circu- 
late. Mr Bowerman, of the Wilming- 
ton institute Free library, also gave an 
interesting talk on methods of buying 
books at auction sales, based upon his 
own experiences. Miss Fomance, of 
the class of ’93, spoke on the organiza- 
tion of small libraries, being eminently 
practical and suggestive, as she always 
is. 

Jessie M. Allen, class of 1901, has re- 
ceived an appointment as cataloger in 
the State university library of Missouri. 


Helen Sharpless, class of Igot, re- 
signed the position of assistant libra- 
rian in Haverford college library to ac- 
cept a position in the order department 
of the Library of congress. 


Elizabeth V. Clark, class of 1900,who 
has for some time been an assistant in 
the Drexel institute library, resigned 
that position tg take the one in the 
Haverford college library vacated by 
Miss Sharpless. 


Charlotte K. Hannum, class of 1900, 
was appointed to the position of assist- 
ant in the Drexel institute library. 


Mary Krichbaum, class of Igo1, has 
been appointed by the Free library 
commission of Pennsylvania to take 
charge of their traveling libraries’ de- 
partment. 

Elizabeth C. Ray, class of Igo1, has 
been engaged as assistant in the pub- 
lic library, Holyoke, Mass. 

New York 

S. S. Green of Worcester visited the 

school April 18 and 19, as a member of 


the A. L. A. committee on library 
schools. He addressed the students 
twice, speaking once on the relation of 
the public library to the foreign ele- 
ment in a city, drawing his illustrations 
largely from Worcester where, with a 
population of 120,000, 80,000, or two- 
thirds, are either foreign born or the 
children of foreign born. The other 
address contained practical advice 
from an experienced librarian to those 
just entering upon the work. Among 
other things he said: Have as good 
tools as you can get and keep them out 
of sight. By all means use business 
methods, but see to it that the spirit of 
the library is that of a center of refine- 
ment and culture, not the spirit of a 
business house. 

The school is watching with anxious 
interest to see whether the city of Al- 
bany will accept a gift of $150,c00 from 
Andrew Carnegie. The original offer 
was $175,000 on the condition of $20,- 
000 annual support. So much opposi- 
tion was shown that the friends of the 
movement arranged for the modifica- 
tion of the gift to $150,000 with $15,000 
annual support. As the city is now 
paying $11,300 a year as a subsidy to 
four institutions that are furnishing 
very meager facilities, it would seem 
as if the gift would be accepted with- 
out delay. Ata public hearing before 
the common council, April 16, many 
eloquent appeals were made for the 
library, the discussion lasting from 8 
to 11.30 p.m. The chief opposition 
came from about 50 members of the 
Federation of labor, who marched into 
the chamber in the midst of the hear- 
ing, and who marched out again after 
two of their leaders had spoken, not 
waiting to hear the other side. They 
protested in the name of organized 
labor against the acceptance of the 
gift, because they claimed Mr Carne- 
gie had wrung this money unjustly 
from the workingman. They declared 
that they would rather have their chil- 
dren “smother in ignorance” than ac- 
cept conscience money from such a 
man. 

The school has used the two columns 
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in the Albany Argus, which it has been 
filling since October, IgoI, to set forth 
the advantages of accepting the Car- 
negie gift. If it is accepted, as seems 
highly probable, it will not only be a 
source of great satisfaction to those of 
the faculty and students who have 
learned to love the city, but the in- 
creased public library facilities will be 
a distinct advantage in strengthening 
the school instruction. 
SALOME CUTLER FAIRCHILD. 
- Illinois P 

During the week from March 31 to 
April 1 the seniors, 16 in number, made 
their annual visit to the Chicago libra- 
ries. As on former occasions visits 
were made to the public libraries of 
Chicago, Oak Park, and Evanston, to 
the library of Chicago university and 
to that of Northwestern university, each 
of which offered some special feature 
for observation. The Library Bureau, 
McClurg’s, Field Columbian museum, 
and Armour institute, have been visited 
by former classes, but the processes of 
three-color work and map-making were 
shown for the first time to the present 
class at Rand, McNally & Co.’s and the 
Lakeside press, and proved a most in- 
teresting and enjoyable feature of the 
trip. 

Bookbinding in all phases and of 
every quality, from the art work of Miss 
Starr to the case-bindings of the Par- 
melee Traveling library company, was 
observed, the class having excellent 
opportunities to see all stages of the 
work and to examine tools and mate- 
rials at the Newberry, at Ringer and 
Hertzberg’s, at Hull house, in Miss 
Starr’s studio, and at Parmelee’s. 

There were many lectures, some 
purely technical and others more gen- 
eral, but all were interesting and inspir- 
ing. These included a lecture on the 
John Crerar library and its projected 
building by Mr Andrews, one on Chil- 
dren’s work by Miss Moore, on Book- 
binding by Miss Starr, on Modern pri- 
vate printing presses by Mr Irving 
Way, on Work with the schools by 
Miss Clark of the Evanston public 
library, on Book plates by Mrs Dixon, 


and a talk on Library spirit and ideals 
by Miss Ahern. At the open meeting 
of the Chicago Library club, Wednes- 
day evening they heard Mr Zueblin’s 
lecture on library buildings. At the 
Newberry library Mr Schonenberger 
accompanied the class through the dif- 
ferent departments of the bindery and 
explained each process as it was illus- 
trated by the workmen. 

The visit was so timed as to include 
the first week of the Grand opera 
season, and many students took advan- 
tage of their opportunity to hear the 
most noted singers of the day, and 
also Mansfield and Maud Adams, who 
were playing in the city at the same 
time. 

Fannie E. Jones, B. L. S. 1901, is or- 
ganizing a library.at Newport, Ky. 

Clara Howard, B. L. S. tgo1, has - 
been promoted to the assistant libra- 
rianship in one of the branches of the 
Carnegie library at Pittsburg. 


At the reunion of the alumni of the 
Illinois State library school at Wauke- 
sha last summer, steps were taken to- 
ward establishing an alumni lecture- 
ship for the library school. In accord- 
ance with the action then taken Mr 
Hopkins has been secured to lecture 
before the school and visiting alumni 
on May 20. His subject has not yet 
been announced. It was the wish of the 
members at the meeting last summer 
that as many as possible of the alumni 
should attend the lecture, and it is to 
be hoped that many will come, and 
that it may be made the occasion of a 
general reunion of the alumni. 

Pratt 

The class made its annual trip dur- 
ing the Easter vacation, March 27- 
April 5, the libraries visited this year 
being those of Washington and Balti- 
more. Thirteen of the students, under 
the direction of Miss Davis, and ac- 
companied by Miss Hutchinson, a for- 
mer student, now librarian of the Brook- 
lyn institute, availed themselves of this 
opportunity to see something of the 
methods of other libraries. It was a 
disappointment to all the party that, 
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owing to illness on the staff, Miss Plum- 
mer was unable to be of the company. 

On arrival in Washington Thursday 
evening, the party were cordially wel- 
comed by Mr Clark of the Law library 
and several former Pratt students who 
are now in the Library of congress, and 
under their guidance paid a visit to the 
National observatory, where they were 
given the privilege of looking at the 
heavens through the third largest tele- 
scope in this country, as well as an op- 
portunity to admire the mechanical 
perfection of the observatory’s equip- 
ment. Naturally, the Library of con- 
gress was the central point of: interest 
in Washington, and the first day was 
devoted to it. In the absence of Mr 
Putnam, Mr Spofford welcomed the 
party in the luxurious senate reading- 
room, and graciously extended the free- 
dom of the library; after which the 
class was taken through the building, 
literally from cellar to garret. Ineach 
department there was a repetition of 
the first cordial welcome, and each was 
ready to display its chiefest treasures. 
Throughout, the atmosphere is full of 
a progressive spirit, and the possibili- 
ties of growth seem so great that one 
cannot but be hopeful for Mr Putnam’s 
ideal of the varied activities of the Na- 
tional library of the future. In this 
first day the strictly library side was so 
much to the fore that the architectural 
and decorative beauties of the building 
made but fleeting impressions. How- 
ever, all of the party found free even- 
ings and spare hours later in which to 
enjoy that side, and to feel glad that 
the building is worthy of whatever the 
National library may become. After 
seeing the Library of congress with its 
all-inclusive policy, it was most inter- 
esting to visit some of the specialized 
libraries, the Law library, the libraries 
of the Department of agriculture and 
the Smithsonian institution, the patent 
office library,and the surgeon-general’s. 
From the library of the Department of 
agriculture each member of the party 
carried away a tangible remembrance in 
the shape of either a miniature gingko 
tree or a Mount Vernon oak, presented 
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by Mr Snyder, on condition that the 
recipient should plant it with his own 
hands. Aninspection of the documents 
division of the government printing 
office showed how much the govern- 
ment is doing to catalog and make its 
publications available for use, and how 
thoroughly the work is being done. 
Two libraries, visited on the same day, 
but very different in their scope and 
purpose, were the Washington Public 
library and the Riggs memorial library 
of Georgetown university. In the for- 
mer Mr Flint showed the library as it 
is,and then gave the class a suggestion 
of what it is to be by taking us to see 
the handsome building, still in process 
of construction, given by Mr Carnegie. 
At Georgetown Father Shandelle enter- 
tained the party delightfully by what 
he modestly termed, “‘a little retectory 
luncheon,” followed by an inspection 
of the college buildings, and an hour 
or more inthe library, where he showed 
the old Bibles and other rare books 
which the college is fortunate enough 
to possess. It was the atmosphere of 
the Old World library, where there is 
no question of methodsand the percent- 
age of fiction never intrudes itself as a 
living issue. The class did not entirely 
neglect the places of interest, other than 
libraries, in Washington, but found 
time for visits to the capitol, the treas- 
ury, the state, war, and navy buildings, 
the Corcoran gallery, and the soldiers’ 
home, as well as for somewhat brief 
excursions to Mount Vernon and Ar- 
lington. 

On Wednesday the party left Wash- 
ington with regret, and arrived in Bal- 
timore in time to spend the afternoon 
in the Walters’ gallery. That evening 
was spent at the library of the Medical 
and Chirurgical society, and the next 
morning the libraries of Johns Hop- 
kins and the Peabody institute were 
visited. The former is particularly in- 
teresting for its development of the 
seminar library idea, and the latter for 
its old-time architectural arrangement 
and for its famous catalog. The after- 
noon was devoted to the Enoch Pratt 
free library, and on Friday the party 
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returned to Brooklyn, dropping at Phil- 
adelphia a few of its members who pro- 
posed to study the libraries there until 
Monday. The trip was a pleasure in 
many ways, and particularly in the im- 
pression received of the cordiality ex- 
isting among members of the library 
profession. AGNES COWING. 


Florence Cragg, of the staff of the 
New York Public library, a pupil of 
Nancy Bailey of London, gave a most 
interesting lecture on Indexing before 
the Library school on April 10, the lec- 
ture being preliminary to a course on 
this subject which is to be given during 
the spring term. 

Two lectures have been given to the 
school during the month of April by 
W. W. Bishop, librarian of the Aca- 
demic department of Polytechnic insti- 
tute, one each on the bibliography of 
education and the classics. 


Frank P. Hill, librarian of the Brook- 
lyn Public library,spoke on April 22 on 
Some phases of branch library systems. 


George H. Baker’s course of four lec- 
tures on Book-buying and the devel- 
opment of libraries, begins April 30. 

Chautauqua 

The second term of this school will 
open July 5 and continue till August 
Is. Mr Dewey will be director-general 
and Miss Hazeltine of Jamestown res- 
ident director, assisted by Misses Rob- 
bins, Phelps, and Alice Hazeltine. The 
class will be limited to 40 students, and 
application for admission should be 
made before June 15. The class is 
open only to those persons who are al- 
ready engaged in library work, having 
previously had a high school education 
or its equivalent, who have had at least 
one year’s successful experience in ac- 
tual library work,and who have received 
the official matriculation card. 

The course of study will include the 
various processes necessary in library 
work, Practical work will be empha- 
sized. The tuition fee will be $20 for 
the course, to which must be added the 
regular gate fee charged everyone at 
Chautauqua. 
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The Ontario Library Association 
Second annual meeting, Toronto, March 31 
and April 2, 1902 

Through the kindness of Chancellor 
Wallace, the Ontario Library associa- 
tion was privileged to hold its second 
annual gathering in the beautiful Cas- 
tle Memorial hall of McMaster uni- 
versity, Toronto. A very encouraging 
attendance greeted Pres. Bain when he 
called the meeting together Monday 
afternoon, an attendance remarkable 
for two features—that men were almost 
the whole audience, and that these men 
were chiefly trustees, lawyers, editors, 
professors, teachers, ministers, business 
men, and others, and many of them 
members of building committees look- 
ing for ‘‘pointers.” 

The reports of the special committees 
were presented first, after an announce- — 
ment by the secretary of the A.L A. 
meeting at Boston and Magnolia in 
June. The committee appointed to ad- 
vise the libraries inthe choice of books 
submitted, through Mr Bain, a printed 
list of 300 best books of tgor. Prof. 
Macallum read the report on traveling 
libraries, which discussed their func- 
tions, selection, casing, and general 
administration. Traveling libraries 
should be missionaries in localities able 
to support, but not yet having, libraries; 
they should brighten and enrich the 
lives of the dwellers in poor and sparse- 
ly settled communities; they should be 
sent in attractive, not poor, cheap cases; 
they should be administered by a Pro- 
vincial library commission. The leg- 
islature appropriated $1200 last year, 
and this year $2000, for these libraries. 

Mr Langton presented the result of 
considerable study in his 


Report on library buildings 


In submitting the following report on 
library buildings your committee wish it 
to be understood that they have not at- 
tempted to particularize or enter much 
into details in the construction of any 
building, whether large or small, but 
rather to lay down principles of ar- 
rangement which may be followed, with 
advantage, they hope, in libraries of 
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any size. They have dealt separately 
with those integral portions of a library 
building which are traceable, in greater 
or less complexity, in every library. It 
is thought that library trustees and 
architects may, with advantage, accept 
the principles here formulated, adapt- 
ing them to the peculiarities of the 
individual case. It may be premised 
also that the committee have not con- 
sidered the arrangement of any but the 
single story, in which the main work of 
a library must be carried on. Upstairs 
newspaper rooms, or children’s read- 
ing-rooms, and basement store-rooms, 
with cloak-rooms, and such accessories, 
are matters of special circumstances, 
which can be based on no general prin- 
ciple. 

1 The-first and most important part 
of a building to be considered is the 
accommodation for the public. Those 
who use a public library fall naturally 
into two classes, the readers and the 
borrowers. It should be recognized 
that the needs of these two classes of 
frequenters are totally different, and, 
wherever possible, the reading-room, 
with the reference library, should be 
separate and distinct from the cir¢ulat- 
ing department. Readers expect good 
light and ventilation, but they may also 
reasonably demand quiet, and it is with 
this object that separation of the circu- 
lating department from the reference 
library and reading-room is advocated. 
The reading-room should be so placed 
that nobody need enter it except to 
read. From this principle some de- 
tails of arrangement may be deduced. 
The way either to the circulating de- 


partment or to the librarian’s office. 


should not be through the reading- 
room. Access to it must not be di- 
rectly from the street or from a mere 
porch. Exigencies of space will in 
each particular case determine its ex- 
act position, but a good plan will al- 
ways provide for an outer hall or 
passage, which will lead to the borrow- 
er’s desk and the librarian’s room, and 
from which a door will open into the 
reading-room. With reference to the 
other primary necessities of a reading- 


room, it may be sufficient to say that 
the daylight should always come from 
above, or at least from windows placed 
high up in the wall. Ventilation can 
nowadays be easily effected through 
electric fans or other means for pro- 
ducing artificially a circulation of air. 

2 Next to the comfort of the pub- 
lic, the convenience of the librarian and 
his staff may properly be consulted. 
This is a matter that is too often over- 
looked. It may, however, be asserted 
with confidence that a bad arrangement 
of offices is sure to react upon the pub- 
lic. Unnecessary trouble for the library 
staff means in the end unnecessary 
waiting on the part of readers. A few 
details in relation to the position of 
offices may be _ specified. However 
small the library, the librarian should 
have a room, not merely a desk. He 
must necessarily hold conversations 
with readers and others who come to 
consult him on matters ot business. A 
room in which these interviews can be 
held, without disturbing readers and 
without being overheard, is a necessity. 
In most libraries it is also necessary 
that the librarian be in a position to 
supervise the reading-room, and _ per- 
haps even to see all who enter the 
building. For small libraries the de- 
vice of a room with glass partitions 
will insure complete supervision along 
with reasonable privacy. The libra- 
rian must also be in close contact with 
the circulating department. It thus be- 
comes evident that the librarian’s room 
must occupy a central position, being 
the pivot of the whole establishment. 
With regard to the other offices, it is 
desirable in all but the smallest libra- 
ries that there should be a room or 
division of the office department for 
cataloging. Even the smallest libra- 
ries may expect to grow, and with 
growth the necessity for a cataloging 
room, distinct from that of the libra- 
rian, becomes pressing; therefore pro- 
vision at least should always be made 
for this branch of the administrative 
work. An unpacking room is conven- 
ient; it may with advantage be in the 
basement of the building and furnished 
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with a hand-lift to hoist the books to 
the cataloging room. 

3 The third division of the library 
is the books. The present inclination 
to admit the public to the shelves will 
require the reference library at least to 
be in, or immediately adjoining, the 
reading-room. The admission of the 
public to the circulating shelves is not 
likely to be feasible except for small 
libraries and a limited public. The 
confusion resulting from misplacement 
of books would otherwise soon lead to 
a demand for restrictions on open ac- 
cess to this department. But whether 
or no the public be admitted to these 
shelves, the circulating department 
should be kept separate from the read- 
ing-room and reference department, 
for the sake of quiet in the reading- 
room. Applications for books will be 
made at a desk or wicket directly ac- 
cessible from the entrance hall or pas- 
sage, and the circulating shelves will 
immediately adjoin the desk. Accord- 
ing to the size of the library the desk- 
duty will be part of the librarian’s work, 
or be delegated toan assistant. In the 
former case the desk will preferably be 
in the form of a sliding sash in the 
librarian’s glass-walled room. 

In connection with this branch of the 
subject, your committee think it advis- 
able to urge upon all library boards 
and librarians who have building proj- 
ects in hand to be Very liberal in pro- 
viding space for the books. Too often 
it has been the experience of libraries 
to find that accommodation expected 
to be sufficient for a generation or more 
has been outgrown in Io years. Such 
mistakes are costly to remedy, and, 
what makes them particularly aggrava- 
ting, they need never be made. 

4 It may be convenient to summar- 
ize the points of importance. First, a 
librarian’s room, partitioned largely 
with glass to allow of supervision of 
reading-room on the one hand, and of 
circulating library or entrance hall on 
the other. Second, the reading-room, 
lighted from above, with reference 
books in shelves along the walls, or 
otherwise close at hand, entered bya 


*. 


doorway from an outer hall. Third, 
the outer hall, at the end of which is 
situated the wicket or desk for delivery 
of circulating books, with catalogs, 
indicator, and other accessories adjoin- 
ing. Fourth, ample space for the cir- 
culating shelves at the back of the 
desk, and easily accessible to the libra- 
rian and assistants. Fifth, in the rear 
of everything, the cataloging room and 
other administrative features. 

All of which is respectfully sub- 
mitted. H. H. Laneron, 

Chairman. 

The two other papers of the session 
were very much appreciated. G 
Davis Barnett, Stratford, the owner of 
an exceedingly fine Shakespeare li- 
brary, dealt with the Value of the pub- 
lic library to the community in a fresh 
and original manner, and Miss Scott of 
Owen Sound, in her paper on Some 
difficulties I have met in library work, 
justified the encomiums of her friends, 
who have spoken so highly of her 
work in influencing the reading of her 
community. 

The evening session opened with a 
remarkably bright and informing pa- 
per on Canadian Public documents, by 
W. George Eakins, librarian of the 
Law society of Upper Canada, Osgoode 
hall, Toronto, who after referring to 
popular indifference to literature of 
this character, and to the rarity of ex- 
isting printed copies of many of the 
earlier parliamentary publications of 
Upper Canada, gave detailed informa- 
tion as to the present day “documents” 
issued at Ottawa and Toronto, and the 
steps necessary to be taken by libra- 
ries seeking to procure them. 

Incidentally, he urged upon public 
libraries the duty of collecting espe- 
cially government publications of an 
historical nature, with the view of stim- 
ulating the interest of Canadians in the 
history of their country, and of widen- 
ing and deepening theirknowledge of it 

Mr Bain’s presidential address was 
very brief. After reviewing the en- 
couraging progress in library work in 
Ontario, Mr Bain gave a list of the 
towns and cities in Canada which were 
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sharing in the liberality of Andrew Car- 
negie. In Ontariothey were: Stratford, 
Collingwood, Windsor, Chatham, St 
Catharines, Guelph, Berlin, Lindsay, 
Smith’s Falls, Ottawa, Pembroke, 
Cornwall, St Thomas, Sarnia; in the 
other provinces: Montreal, Halifax, 
Winnipeg, Vancouver, St John and St 
John’s. $68s5,0co goes to Canada. 

W. R. Eastman, Albany, N. Y., was 
the chief speaker of the evening, and, 
for that matter, of the convention. He 
gave a lecture on library buildings with 
about 70 views of plans and buildings. 
This address was very much appre- 
ciated by the mary trustees and archi- 
tects present. The editor of Canadian 
architect and review was present, and 
will have a discussion of Mr Eastman’s 
paper and Mr Langton’s report in its 
next number. 

The sessions on Tuesday were filled 
with good papers and bright discus- 
sions. Strong resolutions were passed 
urging the government to appoint a 
Provincial library commission, and 
endorsing traveling libraries and the 
reading-camp movement in lumber, 
mining, and construction camps. 

Miss Carnochan’s historical review 
of the fortunes of the Niagara library 
opened the morning session. 

The useful-methods that Miss Rowe 
discussed in her paper show what per- 
tinacity and ingenuity will accomplish. 
Miss Rowe has made an exceptional 
success of her library, and her work has 
been almost unaided, except by corre- 
spondence and by reading in the library 
journals. 

Mr Hardy’s paper on the Training 
of librarians in the Province, led to an 
interesting discussion. Like the other 
papers it grew out of some years of 
observation, extending, however, over 
a number of libraries. Unquestionably 
some of the methods advocated in the 
paper will be put into practical opera- 
tion shortly. Probably the holding of 
Library institutes is the most easily 
worked. 

After pointing out the desirability of 
trained librarians, Mr Hardy inquired 
as to the financial possibilities of the 


libraries of Ontario to pay for such serv- 
ice. Twenty libraries are now paying 
$2c0 per year and over for salaries, but at 
the close of this year at least 100 libra- 
ries would be in a position to pay $1cO 
a yearandupwards. A librarian’swork 
falls into two parts, mechanical serv- 
ice and trained service; the mechan- 
ical work has to do with the care of the 
rooms and the books, the issuing of the 
books, collection of fines, care of the 
daily papers and magazines, etc. The 
trained service includes selection of 
books and periodicals, purchasing of 
same, acquisition of donations, acces- 
sioning, classification, and cataloging of 
new books, influence on circulation of 
books, as to character and volume, co- 
operation with the school,with the study 
clubs, and the studious patron, andwith 
the local historical society. To secure 
such trained librarians various methods 
are possible: county institutes; attend- 
ance at Toronto, Hamilton, or London 
public libraries; attendance at a library 
school, or summer library school; a cor- 
respondence course, or the creation of 
a summer library school in Toronto. 
Mr Hardy advocated the government’s 
taking hold of the matter, instituting a 
library course, drafting out a syllabus, 
providing instructors and granting cer- 
tificates, and suggested that librarians 
employing such certificated librarians 
should be financially recognized by the 
government; failing government ac- 
tion, the association was urged to draft 
out acourse of instruction and give its 
own certificate to those who did the 
work. 

Mr Burpee, Ottawa, and J. A. Cooper, 
editor Canadian magazine, dealt with 
Canadian literature, Mr Cooper 
strongly advocating Canadian and 
British journals and periodicals for 
Canadians in place of American, and 
pleading vigorously for adequate pcs- 
tal and tariff regulations to secure this 
state of affairs. Mr Burpee’s paper 
should be of considerable assistance to 
librarians. 

He touched upon a subject of grow- 
ing importance. The novel is the lat- 
est branch of Canadian literature, but 
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it is developing with a rapidity that is 
almost startling, especially in view of 
the fact that up to a couple of years 
ago the output was extremely meager. 
Novelists are springing up on every 
side, and, what is much more to the 
point, their work is in the main remark- 
ably sincere and wholesome in tone, 
and of very fair literary quality. Mr 
Burpee sketches briefly the early his- 
tory of fiction in Canada, with which 
are associated such names as Halibur- 
ton (“Sam Slick”), James DeMille, 
Major Richardson, Wm. Kirby, Mrs 
Moodie and her sister, Mrs Traill, etc.,; 
and among French Canadians, De 
Caspé, Chauveau, Marmette and Saint- 
Maurice. The more recent work be- 
gins with Gilbert Parker, the most pop- 
ular (and probably deservedly so) of all 
our novelists. After Parker the field 
broadens rapidly, until now one could 
not attempt to even enumerate the 
names of the contemporary writers of 
fiction in Canada. 

The closing paper by Dr May was 
very interesting, coming as it did from 
one who has spent more than a genera- 
tion in active contact with the library 
movement in Ontario. The statistics 
of the paper were striking, 54 of the 
principal towns and cities having libra- 
ries not free to the public. A report 
to the board of education showed that 
126 free libraries had three times as 
many readers and issued twice as many 
books as 263 libraries not free. 

The officers for 1902-3 are as follows: 
President, H. H. Langton, B. A., Uni- 
versity of Toronto, Toronto; Ist vice- 
president, R. J. Blackwell, esq., Public 
library, London; 2d vice-president, Wm. 
Tytler, B. A., Public library, Guelph; 
secretary, E. A. Hardy, B. A., Public 
library, Lindsay; treasurer, Prof. A. B. 
Macallum, Ph. D., The Canadian insti- 
tute, Toronto. Councilors, James Bain, 
esq., Public library, Toronto; Henry 
Robertson, K.C., LL. B., Public library, 
Collingwood; H. A. Lavell, B. A., Pub- 
lic library, Smith’s Falls; Thos. Scul- 
lard, esq., Public library, Chatham; W. 
J. Robertson, B. A., LL. B., St Catha- 
rines. 


at this time. 
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Chicago-A tree public meeting for 
the people of Chicago was provided by 
the Chicago Libraryclub on Wednesday 
evening, April 2. Over 2000 invitations 
were sent out to representative pro- 
fessional and business men, but there 
was nota general acceptance. The fea- 
ture of the evening was a lecture by 
Prof. Charles Zeublin of the University 
of Chicago on the Modern library move- 
ment. One hundred stereopticon slides 
were used, showing various phases of 
library work and library architecture in 
the principal cities in the United States, 
beginning with the Congressional li- 
brary. The speaker both instructed and 
entertained his audience. ‘A brief dis- 
cussion followed the lecture. Prom- 
inent among those present were Miss 
Sharp and her senior class from the 
University of Illinois Library school. 

The regular meeting of the Library 
club was held at the Chicago public li- 
brary April 10, Pres Josephson in the 
chair. ‘The secretary reported the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting of the execu- 
tive committee. On motion of mem- 
bers the president was instructed to 
appoint two committees of three, one 
to nominate candidates for officers for 
the coming club year, and the other to 
audit the treasurer’s accounts. Miss 
Ahern moved to postpone the action 
binding the club to prepare reading 
lists. She thought it unwise to take 
any hasty action in reference to them 
At her motion the subject 
was made a special order for the next 
meeting. Miss Dickey reported prog- 
ress and plans of the committee on 
Home libraries. Harriot E. Hassler, of 
the John Crerar library, then read a 
paper on Home libraries’ work, which 
was replete with interesting personal 
experiences undergone while engaged 
in this work in Pittsburg, Albany, and 
other places. 

The annual election of officers will 
occur at the next meeting, May 8. 

C. R. Perry, Sec’y. 








News from the Field 
East 


Nellie Fox, librarian of Morse insti- 
ute, Natick, Mass., was married re- 
cently to J. B. Leamey. 

Taunton (Mass.) Public library re- 
ports a circulation of 86,981v. and the 
making of a new card catalog in the 
past year. 

Jacob Edwards, a native of South- 
bridge, Mass., has offered a site, and 
$40,oco for a library building to be 
placed on it, to his native place. 


. The new library building for the Bos- 
ton athenzum will be of fireproof con- 
struction, and cost $320,000 exclusive of 
lighting, heating, and equipment. 


The Brockton ( Mass.) Public library 
reports an increase of 543IVv. in circula- 
tion during the past, resulting from the 
circulation system adopted through the 
public schools. 


The report of the Greenfield (Mass.) 
Public library shows the use of its books 
to be five books per capita of the resi- 
dents, and that one person in five in the 
town is a cardholder. 


Arthur S. McDaniel of Harvard li- 
brary has gone to New York city to the 
library of New York Bar association. 
F. O. Poole has gone to the same library 
from the Boston athenzum. 


The report of the Sutton (Mass.) Free 
library says that the circulation of the 
histories of England, France, and the 
United States has been increased by the 
popularity of the recent historical nov- 
els. 


The Malden (Mass.) Public library 
reports a circulation of 135,387v. with 
10,623 cardholders; 18 books are re- 
ported missing from the shelves in the 
children’s room, where the circulation 
was 41,94QV. 

The second report of the library 
commission of Maine gives an encour- 
aging account of the work of the 52 
traveling libraries under the care of the 
commission. In six towns public li- 
braries have been started from the im- 
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petus given by the commission. The 
report also includes statistical reports 
from all the free public libraries of the 
state. An outline of a general plan for 
starting a public library in Maine is 
given by State Librarian Carver. 


Central Atlantic 


Brooklyn Public library added its 
tenth children’s department last month 
in the East branch. 


The will of Mrs Sarah Ferris Devlin 
of Boston gives $50,coo to the Catholic 
university of Washington for a library. 


Maud E. Johnson, Pratt ’gg9, has been 
engaged to reorganize the library of 
the New Jersey Historical society, her 
work to begin May I. 


Columbia university has received a 
gift of $50,0co from Mrs Lena Currier, 
to be used for the purchase of books for 
the library. It will be known as the 
Nathaniel Currier fund. 


The annual list of 500 books of 1901, 
from which a selection of 50 of the best 
will be made by vote, has been issued Ly 
the New York State library. A copy 
may be had on application. 


The public library of Trenton, N.Y., 
has been made the beneficiary of the 
Shelton library fund, amounting to 
$9000 in cash and an annual income of 
$900 from real estate. It is a bequest 
from Charles Shelton, who died in 1879. 


The chapter of the D. A. R. in Ilion, 
N. Y., has undertaken to fill a section 
of the public library in that city with 
genealogical and American historical 
books as a memorial to the revolution- 
ary soldiers. Over $100 worth of books 
have already been placed in the library. 


The Buffalo Historical society has 
moved into its building in the park, 
thus giving the public library consider- 
ably more room for its expansion. The 
department of public school libraries 
will be given a large share of the room 
vacated. A meeting place for lectures 
and all gatherings connected with li- 
brary work will also be afforded the li- 
brary by the change. 




















News from the Field 


The Buffalo Public library gave out 
more books for home reading in March, 
1902, than in any other month in its 
history. The total circulation was 
114,690. This was 5002 more than in 
March, 1go1, which held the record 
heretofore. 

The Bureau of American republics is 
to have a Columbus library, Dr Rod- 
riguez, secretary of the bureau, being 
elected librarian. This institution, pro- 
jected at the Mexican congress, is cast 
on large lines, with a purpose to include 
not merely Columbiana, but also all 
literature touching administrative and 
governmental functions, history, nat- 
ural resources, and other matters of in- 
terest pertaining to the American re- 
publics. 

The report of the Free library of 
Philadelphia gives the circulation dur- 
ing I9OI as 1,915,687v., an increase of 
89,000, notwithstanding an epidemic of 
smallpox; number of branch libraries, 
14; number of traveling libraries, 101; 
number of volumes in library, 239,183. 
Crowded, unsafe conditions prevail in 
the buildings. The appropriations for 
the year 1902 have been reduced by the 
city council, the maintenance fund al- 
lowed being $125,000. 

Central 


» Fanny Jones, Illinois Ig01, has been 
engaged as organizer of the public li- 
brary at Newport, Ky. 

Mrs Jennie Edwards, for some years 
State librarian of Missouri, announces 
her intention to resign in June. 

The legislature of Kentucky has 
passed a public library law in aid of 
the establishment of public libraries. 

The new public library of Duluth, 
Minn., presented by Mr Carnegie, was 
dedicated and opened for use April 23. 

Wausaukee, Wis., will have a build- 
ing, to be used for a library and gym- 
nasium, to cost $5000, the gift of Wm. 
Bird. 

Cincinnati has received $180,000 from 
Mr Carnegie for six branch libraries in 
various parts of the city on the usual 
conditions. 
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Mrs Florence McKibben has been 
selected as temporary librarian at Mt 
Pleasant, Iowa, until July 1, when a per- 
manent librarian will be employed. 


The Minnesota State library commis- 
sion has instituted a clearing house for 
periodical literature, and will receive 
and distribute duplicate magazines for 
the library of the state through its office 
in Minneapolis. 

The public library at Newport, Ky., 
has placed a bronze tablet in the main 
corridor of its new library building, 
bearing the following inscription: This 
building is the gift of Andrew Carne- 
gie to the city of Newport, A. D. Igoo. 


Mrs Lula Fitzpatrick, for many years 
librarian of the public library of Cir- 
cleville, Ohio, resigned her position and 
was married March 20 to David Lewis, 
a former member of the library board. 
Miss Lowe, associate librarian, has 
taken charge of the library, assisted by 
Mary Wilder. 


The Chicago library board has vetoed 
the propositions that a special reading- 
room for teachers and a children’s room 
be established in the Chicago Public 
library, on account of a lack of funds. 
The request fora special teacher’s card, 
allowing more than one book to be 
taken by teachers in the public schools, 
was also vetoed. 

Mr Carnegie has given $450,000 to li- 
braries in Wisconsin since Jan. I, 1901, 
and more than $100,00¢ has been given 
by citizens of Wisconsin for the same 
purpose. 

Sec. Hutchins of the Library commis- 
sion says that cities and villages in the 
state are making larger appropriation 
of late to support libraries, and quite a 
number are putting in trained librarians 
for the first time. Within the last two 
months six or eight small villages have 
started public libraries. 

The Library association of Manhat- 
tan, Kan., made up of women, has the 
following plan for raising their pledge 
of $1000 for the public library of that 
place. The president pays $2 and rep- 
resents the year; she appoints the 
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months, collecting $1 apiece; each 
month appoints four weeks, and collects 
50 cents from each. The weeks ap- 
point the days at 25 cents each, and the 
days collect in the hours at 10 cents 
each; or the day may pay her 25 cents 
and $2.40 (the hours) and do no further 
work. These little hours at a dime 
apiece have no work to do, yet they 
contribute $876 of the $1000 which the 
Library association propose to raise by 
this calendar. 


West 


Rev. J. W. Toose has been appointed 
territorial librarian of Oklahoma terri- 
tory. 


Paola, Kan., is to receive $10,000 for 
a library building through the will of 
Mrs Martha Smith, who died March 24. 


Selma Noren, New York State li- 
brary school, 1898-99, and Ralph W. 
Haggard, were married Feb. 12, 1902, 
at McCook, Neb. 


South 


The Southern woman, the official or- 
gan of the Georgia Federation of wo- 
men’s clubs, issued a special library 
edition on April 5, giving a full account 
of the library progress ot the state. 


The Carnegie library of Atlanta re- 
ceived 7500 applications for registration 
during the first month’s opening. A 
scarcity of books is now the only draw- 
back. The children’s room is growing 
in popularity. The beautiful tiled fire- 
place and mantel in this room is deco- 
rated with scenes from Uncle Remus in 
blue and white tile, while above it are 
the lines from Stevenson: The world is 
so full of a number of things, I think 
we should all be as happy as kings. 


Pacific Coast 


Andrew McCreery of San Francisco 
has given $25,000 to the public library 
of that city for a branch library build- 
ing. 

Foreign 

The National library in Paris is to 
have a new public reading-room capa- 
ble of seating 300 students. 


Havana has been offered $250,000 by 
Mr Carnegie for a public library on con- 
dition of a site and $25,000 a year for 
maintenance. 


The library of Bishopsgate institute, 
London, has issued a descriptive cata- 
log prepared by C. W. F. Goss, libra- 
rian of the institute. It is a volume of 
about 640 pages, and represents a pro- 
digious amount of labor. Most of the 
entries are followed by analysis of the 
books, and many cross references and 
notes swell the printed matter. 


The public library of Victoria at Mel- 
bourne reports that open access to the 
shelves has been in operation for 18 
months with most satisfactory results. 
During the past year there were 7000 
actual borrowers and 140,0CcOv. were 
issued. Only two volumes were unac- 
counted for at the end of stock taking, 
and those were of trifling value. 


Dr Birch, for 37 years in the depart- 
ment of manuscripts in the British mu- 
seum, has retired from active service. 
His principal work has been the prepa- 
ration of the classical catalog of all the 
manuscripts, the arrangement and de- 
scription of charters, rolls, and seals, 
of which last he has edited six exten- 
sive volumes of catalog. Dr Birch’s 
wide range of special subjects includes 
paleography, archeology, heraldry, il- 
luminated manuscripts, ecclesiastical 
history, and the Latin, Greek, Anglo- 
Saxon, Spanish, and Portuguese lan- 
guages. He has written and edited 
numerous works on these and cognate 
branches of literature. For 22 years 
Dr Birch edited the Journal of the Brit- 
ish Archeological association, and his 
skill in detecting forgery of handwriting 
has often been displayed in courts of 
law. 


Position wanted—A young lady, a li- 
brary school graduate, experienced, and 
possessing a reading knowledge of the 
principal foreign languages, wishes a 
position. Address. E, care of PuBLIC 
LIBRARIES. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 


SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS 
1902 














FICTION 


Ghe Valley of Decision 
By EDITH WHARTON. In two volumes, $2.00. 


Bylow Hill 


By GEORGE W. CABLE. $1.25. 
Aliens 
By MARY TAPPAN WRIGHT. $1.50. 


Ghe Master of Caxton 
By HILDEGARD BROOKS, 


Ghe Courage of Conviction 
By T. R. SULLIVAN, author of ‘‘Tom Sylves- 
ter,”’ etc. $1.50 
At Sunwich Port 
By W. W.JACOBS, author of ‘*Many Cargoes,” 
etc. With illustrations by WILL OWEN. $1.50 


At Large 
By E. W. HORNUNG. $1.50. 
Wistons: 4 Slory in Three Parts 
I. Betty; Il. _— Ill. Esther and ane a 
MILES AMBER. 


Monica and Other Stories 
By PAUL BOURGET, author of “The Disciple.” 
Some of his best studies of feminine types. $1.50. 


Ghe Opponents 
By HARRISON ROBERTSON. $1.50. 


Melomaniacs 
By JAMES HUNEKER, author of ‘*Mezzotints 
in Modern Music,”’ etc. $150. 
A Pasteboard Crown 
By CLARA MORRIS. $1 50. 


NATURE AND SCIENCE 


According to Season 
Talks about the Flowers in the order of their 
appearance in the Woods and Fields. By 
FRANCES THEODORA PARSONS. 32 full- 
page illustrations in colors. $1 75 net. 


Practical TalKs by an Astronomer 
By HAROLD JACOBY, Columbia —o 
With eight full-page illustrations. 1.00 net 


HISTORY AND AFFAIRS 


Reconstruction and the Consti- 
tution 

By JOHN W. BURGESS, Ph. D., LL. D. Com- 

pleting the American History Series. $1.00 net. 


1.50. 


h 


Robespierre 
By HILAIRE BELLOC, B. A. $2.00 net. 
The Great Persian War and Its 
reliminaries 


A study of the Evidence, a hy and pee 

graphical. By G.B.GRUNDY,M.A. $5.00 net 
The Rough Riders 

By THEODORE ROOSEVELT. Anew perma- 

nent library Edition. $1.50. 





When Old New York Was Young 
By CHARLES HEMSTREET. author of **Nooks 
and Corners of Old New York.” Fully  illus- 
trated. $1.50 net. 


Philippine Affairs 
A Retrospect and an Outlook. By JACOB 
GOULD SCHURMAN, President of Cornell 
University. 60 cents net. 


American Citizenship 
By DAVID J. BREWER, Associate Justice Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 75 cents net. 


POETRY, ESSAYS AND 
TRAVEL 


Bramble Brae (Collected Poems) 
By ROBERT BRIDGES (“DROCH”). $1.25 net. 


Pen and Ink 
Papers on Su ar of More or Less Importance. 
By BRANDER MATTHEWS. $1.25 net. 


Letters from Egypt and Palestine 
By MALTBIE D. BABCOCK, D.D. $1.00 net. 


RELIGION 


Through Science to Faith 
By NEWMAN SMYTH. $1.50 net. 


Hebrews: Ethics and Keligion 
By ARCHIBALD DUFF, D.D. A new volume 
in the “Semitic Series.”’ $1.25 net. 
The Ancient Catholic Church 
By ROBERT RAINY, D. D., Principal of the 
New College, Edinburgh. A new volume in the 
“International Theological Library.’’ $2 50 net. 


The Apostles’ Creed 
Its ae. Its Purpose, and Its Peg” Inter- 
are Md ARTHUR CUSHMAN McGIF- 
ERT, $1.25 net. 


Music in ilihe History of the 
Western Church 
With an Introduction on Religious Music among 
Primitive and Ancient People. By EDWARD 
DICKINSON, Professor of the History of Music, 
Oberlin College. $2.50 net. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Philosophy of Conduct 
A Treatise of the Facts, Principles and Ideals of 
Ethics. By GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD 
$3.50 net. 
Fragments in Science and Phil- 

osophy 

By J. MARK BALDWIN, Professor of of hiloso- 
phy in Princeton University. 2.50 net. 


Immanuel Kant: //is Life and Doctrine 
By FREDERICK PAULSEN. Translated by 
J. E. CREIGHTON and ALBERT LEFEVRE of Cor- 
nell. $2.50 net. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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Tue Baker & Taytor Company 
33-37 E. 17th Street (UNION SqQ., NORTH) NEW YORK 








Library Department 


FOUR GOOD QUALITIES 


GOOD PRICES (None better) 

GOOD SERVICE (Unequaled) 

GOOD STOCKH (Largest in the country) 

GOOD EXPERIENCE (Fifty years; long enough) 


WHICH MAKE US 


THE BEST 


source from which to buy books for libraries. We sell large orders to Y. M. C. A. 
Libraries everywhere. 
SEND FOR MODEL LIBRARY CATALOGUE--2500 BOOKS 
WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF PRICING LIST 








THe Baker & TayLtor Company 
33°37 E. 17th Street (UNION SQ., NORTH) NEW YORK 
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Bees 


* 
Permit Me 
to introduce an e ® 9 
outline picture 
of myself, Iggl ns 





Eternal Ink 


at your service. I write true black, stay black forever, and am proof to 
age, air, sunshine, chemicals, and fire. I am the only lineal descend- 
ent of the everlasting writing ink of the Ancients, and am worthy of 
my ancestry. 





Ask your Dealer for me, or send toc. for prepaid sample by mail to 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs., 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 


Main Office. 271 Ninth Street wees N.Y. 
Factory, 240-244 Eighth Street U. S. A. 


CBO GOVT BO888F8222F4F4E8E8848UOBO 
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LABOR SAVING 
FOR LIBRARIANS 








TNs 


‘ 
Aisle Bidet Sm eke D> 

















NDER the title of An Index to Recitations, Readings, and Dialogues, 

A. C. McClurg & Co. will publish a reference book indexing the 

contents of all standard and popular collections of poetry, works of elocu- 

tion, books of recitations and dialogues which are generally found on the 
shelves of public, college, and school libraries. 


The book will contain an /udex to Titles, an Index to Authors, and an 
Index to First Lines, also a key showing at a glance the volume containing 
the desired selection. 

The price for An Index to Recitations, Readings, and Dialogues has not 
been fixed, and will depend somewhat on the edition published. In order 
to determine this as soon as possible your advance orders are solicited, 
at a probable price of $3.00 to $4.00. 

Another valuable “tool” for librarians, published by A. C. McClurg 
& Co., is “A Classified Catalogue of 3.500 Volumes Suitable for a Public Library; 
Proportioned in Accordance with Approved Library Methods.” 








TIME SAVED IN FILLING ORDERS 


Our stock of publications from all American publishers is more nearly 
complete than that of any other house in the United States. We are, 
therefore, enabled to fill immediately from our shelves the bulk of any 
regular order sent to us. f 

The few items we should chance to be out of are always procured trom 
the publishers and shipped with the next order we receive from the library, 
or a complete shipment is made in about ten days or two weeks after the 
first large books are sent out. 














LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Chicago 


215-221 WABASH AVENUE 
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Children’s Furniture 


N modern libraries the children are provided for not only by 
suitable books, but by comfortable means of enjoying them. 
Even a small library could hardly expend a few dollars to 

better advantage than in providing at least one low table and a few 


chairs where the children would be comfortable, with feet resting 
on the floor without the scuffling and 


uneasiness which so often makes 
them an annoyance to their elders. 

We have given a good deal of 
» thought to this subject and have 



























produced fixtures and furniture of 
every description in artistic designs, 
strongly and simply constructed, and 
just the right heights and sizes for the various ages of childhood. 

Our children’s chairs have saddle seats, curved backs, and are 
thoroughly well built in quarter-sawed white oak in Library Bureau 
antique finish, in suitable heights and sizes. 

Correspondence is cordially invited. 


Library Bureau, 


Boston New York Chicago Philadelphia Washington, D.C. 
215 Madisonst. 112-116N. Broad st. 928-930 F st. N. W. 















530 Atlantic av. 377 Broadway 
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Our Library Department 











. 


HIS department is competent to give any tech- 


nical information regarding library economy, 
both from the standpoint of professional education 
and from practical experience. 


Our library supply department includes every 
requisite for library use, whether of our own manu- 


facture or other special devices. 


We manufacture and ‘install shelving suitable 
either for the smallest library requiring one single 
stack, or the largest.library containing a stack room 
with numerous floors and tiers of stacks. 


We shall be pleased to submit designs for shelv- 
ing for public or private libraries, or furnish estimates 
on architects’ drawings for stacks, floors, stairs, gal- 
leries, railings, and all ornamental metal work. 


Librarians, architects, and trustees are invited to 
send for our complete catalogs of library fittings, 
furniture, ornamental metal work, bookstacks, equip- 


ment and supplies. 


Library Bureau, 


Boston New York Chicago Philadelphia Washington, D.C. 
530 Atlanticav. 377 Broadway 215 Madisunst. 112-116N. Broad st. 928-930 F st. N. W. 
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LIBRARIES. 


E ask the attention of Librarians and Library Boards to the facilities possessed by our 
W house for supplying libraries. 

For more than half a century we have made a specialty of library business, and the 
experience of our Library Department has been wide and varied. 

The business is under the immediate supervision of one of the principals of the house, who 
has had thirty years’ experience. 

Our extensive retail stock makes it practicable for persons selecting books for libraries to 
examine at their leisure, in our retail store, the books themselves, instead of depending upon the 
very unsatisfactory method of picking out titles {rom catalogues. 

We carry a considerable stock of the best second-hand books bought at favorable prices, 
and are constantly receiving additions. 

We have direct relation with all publishers, and buy at the lowest prices. Through our 
Branch house in London (where we conduct a general publishing and bookselling business) we 
supply promptly and import free of duty English books without the commission paid by other 
American dealers. 

With many of our library customers we have arrangements by which at stated intervals we 
forward on approval consignments of new books. After examination and selection, those 
volumes not wanted are returned. 

We are always ready to give our customers the full benefit of our advice and experience, in 
answering questions, literary and bibliographical. We are glad to assist them in making 
selections for purchase, and, when desired, will take entire charge of making up lists for the 
initial purchase of new libraries, or for additions to established institutions. 

Correspondence solicited. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York, 
LIBRARY DEPARTMENT, and 24 Bedford Street, Strand, London. 
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New French Lick 
Springs Hotel @ 


FIREPROOF 

















. 800 Rooms @ Electric Light {}) th ‘dditi f 
Elevators ©@ Sanitary Plumbing 4) 23,000 Raw Words 
and all modern improvements sans | Vé T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., 
~ . 5. Commissioner of Education. 
Pluto Water is the Best Will readily settle questions about words, 
Mineral Water on Earth men, places, scientific subjects, etc. It has 2364 
quarto pages with 5000 illustrations. 
and there is no better place for a rest and LET US SEND YOU FREE 
health resort than French Lick Springs. our Chart of English Sounds for home study 


T with the children, also ‘A Test in Pronuncia- fi] 
2 pally via MONON ROUTE tion ’’ which affords a pleasant and instructive ff 
| evening’s entertainment. i}! 
CITY TICKET OFFICE, 232 CLARK STREET Illustrated pamphlet also free. 
CHICAGO G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Pubs., Dept. 15 
Springfield, Mass. 
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The LIBRARY BUREAU oTAGK 
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bes sor THE NEW — 


Bunion | 


TYPE- 
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Card | 
re, prints in any 4 
index 1 sa act 
Han ly ive be by United 


manent 


IF YOU ARE A eee 
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THe HAMMOND Pine ee 
TYPEWRITER ! 
COMPANY 


Factory, 69th to 7oth Streets, East River, 























NEW YORK, U.5.A 


Branches in Principal Cities 


Representatives Everywhere. 








